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Introduction 



PARTI 



This is the fourth edition of an annual report from the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) 
on trends in the well-being of our nation’s children and youth. The report presents the most recent and 
reliable estimates on more than 90 indicators of well-being. It is intended to provide the policy commu- 
nity, the media, and all interested citizens with an accessible overview of data describing the condition of 
children in the United States. 

The indicators have been organized into five broad areas: 

■ Population, family, and neighborhood; 

■ Economic security; 

■ Health conditions and health care; 

■ Social development, behavioral health, and teen fertility; and 

■ Education and achievement. 

For each indicator, the report provides graphics to highlight key trends and important population sub- 
group differences, and tables that provide more detailed information for the interested user. These are 
accompanied by text that briefly describes the importance of each indicator and highlights the most salient 
features of the data. 

INDICATORS INCLUDED IN THE REPORT 

This report presents a broad and carefully chosen collection of national estimates of child and youth well- 
being. It reports indicators that have been collected more than once over the last few years so that trends 
may be presented. Where possible, trends are presented from the 1970s through the 1990s. In a few cases, 
data for earlier years are also presented, as are projections into the 21st century. 

Decisions regarding which indicators to include in the report have been guided by a combination of 
scientific and practical considerations. In preparation for the first edition of this report, a list of indicators 
was culled from over 20 papers presented at a major national conference on indicators of child well-being. 
At this conference, nationally recognized experts representing a broad spectrum of disciplines and re- 
search interests related to child well-being recommended key indicators that should be tracked on a regular 
basis by the federal statistical system. 

The final list of indicators was modified based on a number of practical considerations including data 
availability (the data needed to be available for a nationally representative sample and on a regular basis), 
timeliness (the estimates had to be available for 1990 or later), and quality and consistency (the data had to 
be both reliable and consistently measured over time). 

Important indicators have been added based on recommendations from the staff of statistical agencies that 
are participating in the Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, described below. 
Additional indicators have been added based on the work of researchers from the Family and Child Well- 
being Research Network, funded by the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 
(NICHD), who have developed new indicators from existing data sources. 

New indicators for this edition of the report include: 

■ Arts proficiency for children in grade 8 (EA 2.4) 

■ Student computer use (EA 3.5) 





REPORT HIGHLIGHTS 



This report is intended to help readers develop a sense of how children and youth are faring 
overall. Here is a sample of recent findings: 

■ Youth violence has been decreasing, with homicide rates down from 20.7 to 12.8 per thousand 
youth ages 15 to 19 between 1993 and 1997, and declines in reported weapon carrying among 9th 
- 12th grade students from 26 percent in 1991 to 18 percent in 1997. 

■ After increases between 1985 and 1991, the birth rate for teen females ages 15 to 19 continues its 
downward trend from 62.1 births per thousand in 1991 to 52.3 per thousand in 1997. 

■ Median income for families with children increased between 1996 and 1997, from $41,925 to 
$43,545. 

■ The percentage of families with children receiving welfare payments decreased steadily 
between 1993 and 1997 from 14 percent to 9 percent. 

■ The percentage of single mothers who were in the labor force increased from 66 percent in 
1996 to 74 percent in 1998. 

THE NEED FOR BETTER DATA ON CHILDREN 

As this report demonstrates, the data available for tracking the well-being of children and youth at the 
national level are fairly extensive. Even so, there remain major gaps in the federal statistical system that 
must be filled if we are to have a complete picture of the quality of our children’s lives. 

We have few measures of social development and health-related behaviors for very young and pre-teenage 
children that are measured on a regular basis. For example, we currently lack good indicators of school 
readiness for young children. Measures of mental health for any age child are rare, though one such 
measure was recently added to the National Health Interview Survey. Positive measures of social develop- 
ment and related behaviors are also sparse, with the result that the current set of indicators may present a 
gloomier picture of our children’s overall well-being than is in fact the case. New indicators that reflect the 
positive developments we desire for our children and youth clearly need to be developed and incorporated 
into the federal statistical system. 

We have very few indicators available that reflect important social processes affecting child well-being that 
go on inside the family and within the neighborhood. Measures of parent-child interactions, critical to the 
social and intellectual development of children, are only now beginning to work their way into regularly 
repeated national surveys. We currently lack an annual measure of whether both biological parents of a 
child are in the household. Reliable indicators of child homelessness also need to be developed. 

Other important areas in need of measurement development or improvements in the quality, consistency, 
and frequency of available data include child abuse and neglect, youth violent crime, day care quality, 
learning disabilities, and measures of children in institutionalized care. 

Finally, data that can be used to track the well-being of children at the state and local levels are much less 
plentiful than at the national level. As state and local governments take on increasing levels of responsi- 
bility for the design and implementation of all sorts of government programs affecting children, youth, and 
their families, the need for such information is increasing. The federal statistical system is positioned to 
play a significant role in increasing the availability of such data for use at the state and local level. 
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FEDERAL INTERAGENCY FORUM 
ON CHILD AND FAMILY STATISTICS 



The Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, an interagency group of leaders of federal 
agencies and departments responsible for collecting data on children and youth, has adopted a mandate to 
improve the federal statistical system regarding data on children, youth, and their families. Member 
agencies have played a crucial role in the production of this report, providing data and carefully reviewing 
relevant text. This forum, created in 1995, will continue to develop strategies for improving the federal 
statistical system in ways that preserve existing data in these areas while filling in the data gaps described 
above. 

For example, member agencies have recently been working to develop new indicators in several areas 
where they are currently lacking. A subcommittee on fatherhood has been established and is working with 
agency researchers and members of the NICHD Family and Child Well-being Research Network to 
develop new indicators related to fathering and male fertility and incorporating them into federal surveys 
where appropriate. Several indicators developed through this effort are included in this year’s report (See 
SD 1 .8 closeness with parents, and SD 1 .9 parent's activities with children ). In addition, the Department of 
Agriculture has recently developed a measure of food security for children which is also included in this 
report. As additional measures from these and similar efforts become available, they will be incorporated 
into future editions of the report. 

USING THE DOCUMENT 

In the presentation of data for this report, percents and rates were, as a rule, rounded to the nearest whole 
number. Estimates based on the Decennial Census, the National Vital Statistics System, and surveys with 
very large sample sizes were often presented to one decimal place since differences of less than one 
percentage point are often or always statistically significant from these sources. 

Practical considerations did not allow for the use of tests of statistical significance for all cross-time and 
between-group differences discussed in the text, though they were used in many cases. When such tests 
were not available, small differences were either not reported in the text or were reported cautiously. Often 
in such cases estimates were simply reported without any claims as to which were in fact higher or lower. 

Finally, the user should note that in all tables and figures, unless otherwise clearly specified, race-specific 
estimates (e.g., white, black, Native American, Asian) include Hispanics of those races even when a 
separate estimate is given for Hispanics. In cases where Hispanics have been separated, “non-Hispanic” 
will follow the race designation as in “white, non-Hispanic.” By contrast, in the textual descriptions of the 
data, races are in most cases referred to simply as white, black, Native American, or Asian, whether or not 
they include Hispanics. 
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| Child Population Characteristics 

pfTT 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER AGE 18 IN THE UNITED STATES 

Though the total population of the United States has grown steadily over the last four decades, growth in 
the number of children has been less steady, and the number of children has even decreased during some 
periods. 

From 1950 to 1964, roughly the period of the baby boom, the number of children under age 18 increased by 
47 percent from 47.3 to 69.7 million (see Figure PF 1.1). The number remained fairly stable for the next 
seven years. Between 1971 and 1984, the number actually declined by 10 percent from 69.8 to 62.5 million. 
Since then, the number of children has increased each year, reaching 69.9 million in 1998. The U.S. Bureau 
of the Census expects that the number of children will continue to rise over the next several decades, 
projecting a population of 77.6 million children un der age 1 8 by the year 2020. 



Table PF 1.1 



Number (in millions) of children under age 1 8 in the United States, by age: 
selected years, 1950-1998, and projected, 2000-2020 

Projected 





1950 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1996 


1997 


1998 


2000 


2010 


2020 


All children 


47.3 


64.5 


69.8 


63.7 


64.2 


69.1 


69.6 


69.9 


70.8 


72.5 


77.6 


Under age 6 


19.1 


24.3 


20.9 


19.6 


22.5 


23.3 


23.1 


22.9 


22.9 


23.9 


26.4 


Ages 6-11 


15.3 


21.8 


24.6 


20.8 


21.6 


23.0 


23.4 


23.7 


24.3 


23.6 


25.8 


Ages 12-17 


12.9 


18.4 


24.3 


23.3 


20.1 


22.7 


23.0 


23.2 


23.6 


25.0 


25.4 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 311, No. 519, No. 917, No. 1130 (Table 
2 in each); and unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the Census. As published in America’s Children: Key National Indica- 
tors of Well-Being, 1998. Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Table POP1. 
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Population, Family, and Neighborhood 



Figure PF 1.1 



Number (in millions) of children under age 18 in the United States: 
1950-1998, and projected, 1999-2020 




Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 311, No. 519, No. 917, No. 1130 (Table 
2 in each); and unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the Census. As published in America’s Children: Key National 
Indicators of Well-Being, 1998. Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Table POP1. 
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PF 1.2 

CHILDREN AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 

The percentage of the total population who are children can have important consequences for the entire 
population. On the one hand, because children are for the most part dependent and in need of investment 
to become productive citizens, they may present special short-term fiscal challenges to society when they 
constitute a relatively high proportion of the overall population. On the other hand, as they grow up and 
become productive adults they will provide support for those entering retirement and for the next genera- 
tion of children. 

In 1950, children under age 18 constituted 31 percent of the overall population (see Figure PF 1.2). During 
the next decade, children as a proportion of the population rose rapidly to 36 percent. The rise in birthrates 
that produced this increase in the proportion of children in the population during the 1950s is commonly 
known as the baby boom. Since that peak in 1960, the percentage has been declining to its current level of 
26 percent. Projections by the U.S. Bureau of the Census predict that this proportion will drop further to 24 
percent by the year 2010 and will remain at approximately that level through 2020. 

In contrast, the proportion of the population ages 65 and older has increased from 8 percent in 1950 to 13 
percent in 1998. That percentage is projected to increase to 16 percent by the year 2020. 



Table PF1.2 



Persons in selected age groups as a percentage of the total U.S. population: 
selected years, 1950-1998, and projected, 2000-2020 

Projected 



Age group 


1950 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1996 


1997 


1998 


2000 


2010 


2020 


Underage 18 


31 


36 


34 


28 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


24 


24 


Ages 18-64 


61 


55 


56 


61 


62 


61 


61 


61 


62 


62 


59 


Ages 65+ 


8 


9 


10 


11 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


13 


16 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 311, No. 519, No. 917, No. 1130 (Table 
2 in each); and unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Figure PF 1.2 

Children under age 18 and adults ages 65 and over as a percentage of the 
U.S. population: 1950-1998, and projected, 1999-2020 




Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 311, No. 519, No. 917, No. 1130 (Table 
2 in each); and unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the Census, available online at http://www.census.gov/population/ 
www.pro jections/natproj .html, 3/4/99. 
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PF 1.3 

PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

Since I960, Americans have been moving toward having families with fewer children. Indeed, a growing 
percentage of families have no minor children of their own in their household. Between 1960 and 1990, the 
percentage of families with four or more own children under age 18 in the household decreased from 9 
percent to 3 percent, where it has remained through 1998 (see Figure PF 1.3). During the same period, the 
proportion of families with no minor children grew from 43 percent to 51 percent. 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. These general trends are also evident when white, black, and 
Hispanic families are considered separately, though the levels are substantially different for each group (see 
Table PF 1.3). For example, between 1970 and 1998 the percentage of black families with four or more 
children dropped from 19 percent to 4 percent. The percentage for whites during that period went from 9 
percent to 2 percent. For Hispanic families, the percentage dropped from 10 percent to 6 percent between 
1980 (the first year for which Hispanic estimates are available) and 1998. 

Black and Hispanic families were considerably less likely than white families to be without any minor 
children, with proportions of 42 percent, 36 percent, and 52 percent, respectively, in 1998. They were also 
more likely than white families to have four or more children, though these differences were smaller than 
in previous decades. 
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Table PF 1.3 

Percentage distribution of families in the United States by number of own 
children under age 1 8 and by race and Hispanic origin: 0 selected years, 
1960-1998 





I960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


All families 
Without 
own children 


43 


44 


48 


51 


51 


51 


51 


50 


51 


51 


51 


51 


One child 


19 


18 


21 


21 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


2 children 


18 


17 


19 


19 


19 


18 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


3 children 


11 


11 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


8 


7 


7 


7 


8 


4 or more 
children 


9 


10 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


White families 
Without 
own children 


43 


45 


49 


51 


53 


53 


53 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


One child 


19 


18 


21 


21 


19 


20 


19 


19 


20 


19 


20 


20 


2 children 


18 


18 


19 


19 


18 


18 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


18 


3 children 


11 


11 


8 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


4 or more 
children 


9 


9 


4 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


Black families 
Without 
own children 




39 


38 


41 


41 


42 


42 


40 


42 


43 


42 


42 


One child 


— 


18 


23 


25 


25 


24 


25 


25 


24 


24 


24 


23 


2 children 


— 


15 


20 


19 


19 


19 


18 


20 


20 


18 


20 


21 


3 children 


— 


10 


10 


9 


9 


10 


10 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


4 or more 
children 


— 


19 


8 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4 


Hispanic families 
Without 

own children — 




31 


37 


36 


36 


37 


36 


36 


36 


35 


36 


One child 


— 


— 


23 


23 


22 


22 


23 


22 


23 


23 


24 


23 


2 children 


— 


— 


23 


21 


23 


22 


22 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


3 children 


— 


— 


13 


12 


12 


13 


12 


13 


12 


12 


12 


12 


4 or more 
children 






10 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 


7 


7 


6 


6 



8 Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census. “Households and Family Characteristics: 1998”. Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, no. 515. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office; also previous issues of this annual report (Series P-20, no. 
509, no. 495, no. 488, no. 483, no. 477, no. 467, no. 458, no. 447, and no. 366, Table 1 in each; no. 218, Table 5; and no. 106, 
Table 7). 
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Figure PF 1.3 

Percentage of families in the United States with no children, and with four or 
more resident children: selected years, 1960-1998 




Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census. “Households and Family Characteristics: 1998”. Current Population Repons, Series 
P-20, no. 515. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office; also previous issues of this annual repon (Series P-20, 
no. 509, no. 495, no. 488, no. 483, no. 477, no. 467, no. 458, no. 447, and no. 366, Table 1 in each; no. 218, Table 5; and 
no. 106, Table 7). 

o 
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PF 1.4 

RACIAL AND ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE CHILD 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

The United States has become increasingly racially and ethnically diverse over the last several decades and 
is projected to become even more so in the decades to come. As recently as 1980, nearly three-quarters (74 
percent) of all children in this country were non-Hispanic whites (see Figure PF 1.4). This proportion 
diminished to 65 percent in 1998 and is expected to continue a steady downward trend so that, by the year 
2020, non-Hispanic whites will constitute just over one-half (55 percent) of the U.S. child population. 

Prior to 1997, non-Hispanic blacks were the largest minority population of children in the United States. 

In 1997 and 1998, however, Hispanics and non-Hispanic blacks each constituted about 15 percent of the 
total child population, with more Hispanic than black children (10.7 versus 10.2 million) in 1998 (see Table 
PF 1.4). These were followed by non-Hispanic Asian Americans at 4 percent, and non-Hispanic Native 
Americans at 1 percent. By the year 2020, more than one in five American children are expected to be 
Hispanic, nearly double the proportion in 1990. The Asian American population is also expected to 
continue its rapid growth, increasing from 4 percent in 1998 to 6 percent by the year 2010. 



Table PF 1.4 

Percentage distribution and number (in millions) of children under age 18 in the United States, by race 
and Hispanic origin: 8 selected years, 1980-1998, and projected, 2000-2020 

Projected 





1980 


1990 


1996 


1997 


1998 


2000 


2010 


2020 


Race and Hispanic origin 


















White, non-Hispanic 


74 


69 


66 


66 


65 


64 


59 


55 


Black, non-Hispanic 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


16 


16 


Hispanic 8 


9 


12 


14 


15 


15 


16 


19 


22 


Asian/Pacific Islander 15 


2 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


6 


6 


American Indian/Alaska Native 15 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 
















Projected 






1980 


1990 


1996 


1997 


1998 


2000 


2010 


2020 


Number (in millions) 


















White, non-Hispanic 


47.1 


44.2 


45.6 


45.6 


45.5 


45.4 


42.7 


42.4 


Black, non-Hispanic 


9.3 


9.5 


10.1 


10.2 


10.2 


10.6 


11.3 


12.2 


Hispanic 8 


5.7 


7.9 


10.0 


10.4 


10.7 


11.0 


13.7 


17.2 


Asian/Pacific Islander 15 


1.1 


2.0 


2.6 


27 


2.8 


3.1 


4.0 


5.0 


American Indian/Alaska Native 15 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 



‘Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 
b Excludes persons who are of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 1095, Table 1; and No. 1130, Table 2; 
also unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the Census. Percentage estimates as published in America’s Children: Key National 
Indicators of Well-Being, 1998. Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Table POP3. 



Population, Family, and Neighborhood 



Figure PF 1.4 

Percentage distribution of children under age 1 8 in the United States, by 
race and Hispanic origin: 0 1980-1998, and projected, 1999-2020 




“Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites, blacks, Asian/Pacific Islanders, and American 
Indian/Alaska Natives exclude persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 1095, Table 1; and No. 1130, Table 2 ; 
also unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the Census. As published in America’s Children: Key National Indicators of Well- 
Being, 1998. Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Table POP3. 
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PF 1.5 

IMMIGRANT CHILDREN 



The United States is a nation of immigrants. Rates of immigration have varied substantially over periods of 
our history, as have the countries and cultures from which these immigrants originate. Recently, the 
United States has been experiencing a period of high immigration. Immigrant children are of particular 
interest, since they may have special needs that must be addressed through the education system. 

The percentage of America’s children and youth under age 20 who are foreign born has been increasing 
steadily over the last several decades, from 1.2 percent in 1970 to 3.7 percent in 1990 (see Figure PF 1.5.A). 

Differences by Age. Older children are more likely than younger children to be foreign born. In 1990, 6.5 
percent of youth ages 15 through 19 were foreign born, compared with only 1.4 percent of children under 
age 5 (see Table PF 1 . 5 . A). 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. The percentage of children and youth under age 20 who are 
foreign born varies substantially by racial and ethnic background (see Figure PF 1 .5.B). In 1980, less than 2 
percent of whites, blacks, and Native Americans were foreign born, compared with 40 percent of Asians 
and 14 percent of Hispanics. By 1990, the percentage of foreign-born Asian children had declined from 40 
to 33.2 percent, while the percentage of foreign-born Hispanic children increased to almost 16 percent. 
More recent data for children under age 18 show a similar pattern, though differences in both data source 
and age range prevent direct comparison with earlier data (see Table 1.5.B). 
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Table PF1.5.A 


Percentage of children under age 20 in the United States who were foreign 
born, 0 by age, and by race and Hispanic origin: b 1970, 1980, and 1990 




1970 


1980 


1990 


All children 


1.2 


2.9 


3.7 


Under age 5 


0.6 


1.4 


1.4 


Ages 5-9 


1.1 


2.6 


2.7 


Ages 10-14 


1.4 


3.2 • 


4.3 


Ages 15-19 


1.8 


4.1 


6.5 


Race and Hispanic origin 








White 


1.2 


1.7 


1.8 


Black 


0.5 


1.8 


2.2 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


— 


1.5 


1.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


— 


40.0 


33.2 


Hispanic 


— 


14.0 


15.8 


“Includes both immigrants and illegal aliens. 






b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any r 
persons of Hispanic origin. 


•ace. Estimates for whites, blacks, Asians, and Native Americans include 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, National Origin and Language, PC(2-1A), 1970; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Detailed 
Characteristics of the Population, 1980, Chapter D, U.S. Summary; U.S. Bureau of the Census, The Foreign-Born 
Population in the U.S., 1990, CP-3-1, and 1990 STF-3A census files. 



Table PF1.5.B 



Percentage of children under age 1 8 in the United States who were foreign 
born, 0 by race and Hispanic origin: b 1 994-1997 



1994 1995 1996 1997 



All children 

Race and Hispanic origin 
White 
Black 

Asian/Pacific Islander 
Hispanic 

'Includes both immigrants and illegal aliens. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites, blacks, and Asians include persons of Hispanic 
origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 486, Tables 1 and 2; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Paper Listing, Series PPL-58, The Foreign-Born Population, 1995, Detailed Tables, Tables 1 and 2; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Paper Listing, Series PPL-59, The Foreign-Born Population, 1996, Detailed Tables, Tables 1 and 2; U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Paper Listing, Series PPL-92, The Foreign-Bom Population, 1997, Detailed Tables, Tables 1 and 2. 
All percentages calculated by Child Trends, based on number estimates from these sources. 
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Figure PF1.5.A 

Percentage of children under age 20 in the United States who were foreign 
born: 0 1970-1990 

1 



15 - 



c 




1970 1980 1990 



“Includes both immigrants and illegal aliens. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, National Origin and Language, PC(2-1A), 1970; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Detailed 
Characteristics of the Population, 1980, Chapter D, U.S. Summary; U.S. Bureau of the Census, The Foreign-Born 
Population in the U.S., 1990, CP-3-1, and 1990 STF-3A census files. 
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Figure PF1.5.B 



Percentage of children under age 20 in the United States who were foreign 
born, 0 by race and Hispanic origin:* 5 1 980 and 1 990 



50 - 



40 - 



30 - 



0 ) 

£ 

0 ) 

Ol 



20 - 



10 - 



■ 1980 
E2 1990 



40.0 




White 



Black 



Native American Asian American 



15.8 




Hispanic 



“Includes both immigrants and illegal aliens. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites, blacks, Asian Americans, and Native Americans 
include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 486, Tables 1 and 2; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Paper Listing, Series PPL-58, The Foreign-Born Population, 1995, Detailed Tables, Tables 1 and 2; U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Paper Listing, Series PPL-59, The Foreign-Born Population, 1996, Detailed Tables, Tables 1 and 2. All 
percentages calculated by Child Trends, based on number estimates from these sources. 
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PF 1.6 

CHILDREN AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE DEPENDENT 
POPULATION 

Children and senior citizens are less likely than other age groups to fully support themselves through 
participation in the labor market. Varying proportions of both the child population and the elderly 
population therefore receive income transfers, health care, and other services through public programs. 
This indicator looks at children (under age 18) as a percentage of the dependent population (children 
under age 18 and adults ages 65 and older). 

Children’s share of the dependent population fell from 79 percent in 1960 to 67 percent in 1990 and has 
remained unchanged since then (see Table PF 1.6). That percentage however, is projected to decline to 65 
percent by the year 2010 and to 59 percent by 2020. 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. 1 The trend toward a larger senior population, relative to the 
child population, is occurring among all racial and ethnic groups. Between 1980 and 1990, children 
declined as a percentage of the dependent population across all racial and ethnic groups (see Figure PF 
1.6). Population projections indicate that this decline will continue through 2020 for all groups. 

Yet there are also considerable differences across groups in the number of children relative to senior 
citizens. There are far fewer white children relative to white senior citizens than there are minority 
children relative to minority seniors. In 1998, white children were estimated to make up about 61 percent of 
the white dependent population. Blacks are closest to whites, with children making up 79 percent of the 
combined child and elderly population total. Among Hispanics, children outnumber seniors by the 
greatest margin, with children estimated to account for 86 percent of the dependent population. 



Table PF 1.6 

Children in the United States as a percentage of the dependent population 
(persons ages 1 7 and under and ages 65 and over), by race and Hispanic 
origin: 0 selected years, 1960-1998, and projected for 2020. 



Estimated Projected 



All children 


I960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1996 


1997 


1998 


2000 


2010 


2020 


under age 18 


79 


78 


71 


67 


67 


67 


67 


67 


65 


59 


White, non-Hispanic 


— 


— 


68 


62 


61 


61 


61 


61 


57 


51 


Black 


— 


— 


82 


79 


79 


79 


79 


80 


78 


73 


Hispanic 

Asian/ 


— 


— 


89 


87 


86 


86 


86 


85 


83 


78 


Pacific Islander 3 
American Indian/ 


— 


— 


88 


85 


81 


80 


80 


80 


76 


71 


Alaska Native 3 


— 


— 


84 


82 


84 


84 


84 


83 


80 


75 



"Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for blacks, Asian/Pacific Islanders, and American Indian/Alaska 
Natives include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 1095, Table 1; and No. 1130, Table 2; 
also unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the Census. Estimates for “all children under age 18” as published in America’s 
Children: Key National Indicators of Well-Being, 1998. Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Table POP2. 




Estimates for whites exclude Hispanics of that race. 
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Figure PF 1.6 

Children in the United States as a percentage of the dependent population 
(persons ages 17 and under and ages 65 and over), by race and Hispanic 
origin: 0 selected years, 1980-1998, and projected 2000 through 2020. 




“Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for blacks, Asian/Pacific Islanders, and American Indian/Alaska 
Natives include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 1095, Table 1; and No. 1130, Table 2; 
also unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the Census. Estimates for “all children under age 18” as published in America’s 
Children: Key National Indicators of Well-Being, 1998. Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Table POP2. 
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PF 1.7 

FERTILITY RATE AND NUMBER OF BIRTHS 

Changes in the fertility rate can have important consequences for society, as it is a major determinant of 
overall population growth and the age structure of the population. 

The fertility rate in the United States dropped dramatically between 1960 and 1980 from 1 18.0 to 68.4 per 
1,000 women ages 15 to 44 (see Figure PF 1.7. A). Since 1980, the rate has leveled off at between 65 and 71 per 

1.000. The rate for 1997 is 65.0 births per 1,000. The number of births also dropped between 1960 and 1980 
from about 4.3 million to 3.6 million (see Table PF 1 .7.B). In 1997, there were about 3.9 million births. 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. In recent years, Hispanic women have had much higher 
fertility rates than women from the major race groups. In 1997, Hispanic women have a rate of 102.8 per 

1.000, while white, 2 black, Asian, and American Indian women have rates that vary between about 64 and 71 
per 1,000 (see Table PF 1.7.A). 

Differences by Women’s Age. The number and the percentage of all births to older women have in- 
creased substantially since 1980 (see Table PF 1.7.B and Figure PF 1.7.B). In 1980, 20 percent of all births 
were to women ages 30 and over. By 1997, that had risen to 35 percent. 

Differences by Women’s Education. In 1997, 845,497 births (or 22 percent of all births) were to women 
lacking high school degrees, and 872,733 births (also about 22 percent) were to women with four or more 
years of college (see Table PF 1.7.B). 



2 Rates for non-Hispanic whites are even lower at 57.0 per 1,000 women ages 15 to 44 compared to 63.9 per 1,000 for all 
whites in 1997. See Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Births: Final Data for 1997.” National 
Vital Statistics Reports 47 (18) Hyatts ville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1999. 
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Table PF1.7.A (Parti) 



Fertility rates in the United States by race and Hispanic origin and age of 




mother (births per 1,000 females in each age group): 


selected 


years 


/ 




1960-1997 


























I960 1965 


1970 1975 


198Q a 


1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1992 


All races 


























All ages b 


118.0 96.3 


87.9 66.0 


68.4 


66.3 


70.9 


69.6 


68.9 


67.6 


66.7 


65.6 


65.3 


65.0 


Ages 15-19 


89.1 — 


68.3 — 


53.0 


51.0 


59.9 


62.1 


60.7 


59.6 


58.9 


56.8 


54.4 


52.3 


Ages 20-24 


258.1 — 


167.8 — 


115.1 


108.3 


116.5 


115.7 


114.6 


112.6 


111.1 


109.8 


110.4 


110.4 


Ages 25-29 


197.4 — 


145.1 — 


112.9 


111.0 


120.2 


118.2 


117.4 


115.5 


113.9 


112.2 


113.1 


113.8 


Ages 30-34 


112.7 — 


73.3 — 


61.9 


69.1 


80.8 


79.5 


80.2 


80.8 


81.5 


82.5 


83.9 


85.3 


Ages 35-39 


56.2 — 


31.7 — 


19.8 


24.0 


31.7 


32.0 


32.5 


32.9 


33.7 


34.3 


35.3 


36.1 


Ages 40-44 


15.5 — 


8.1 — 


3.9 


4.0 


5.5 


5.5 


5.9 


6.1 


6.4 


6.6 


6.8 


7.1 


White c 


























All ages b 


113.2 — 


84.1 — 


65.6 


64.1 


68.3 


67.0 


66.5 


65.4 


64.9 


64.4 


64.3 


63.9 


Ages 15-19 


79.4 — 


57.4 — 


45.4 


43.3 


50.8 


52.8 


51.8 


51.1 


51.1 


50.1 


48.1 


46.3 


Ages 20-24 


252.8 — 


163.4 — 


111.1 


104.1 


109.8 


109.0 


108.2 


106.9 


106.2 


106.3 


107.2 


106.7 


Ages 25-29 


194.9 — 


145.9 — 


113.8 


112.3 


120.7 


118.8 


118.4 


116.6 


115.5 


114.8 


116.1 


116.6 


Ages 30-34 


109.6 — 


71.9 — 


61.2 


69.9 


81.7 


80.5 


81.4 


82.1 


83.2 


84.6 


86.3 


87.8 


Ages 35-39 


54.0 — 


30.0 — 


18.8 


23.3 


31.5 


31.8 


32.2 


32.7 


33.7 


34.5 


35.6 


36.4 


Ages 40-44 


14.7 — 


7.5 — 


3.5 


3.7 


5.2 


5.2 


5.7 


5.9 


6.2 


6.4 


6.7 


6.9 


Black c 


























All ages b 


153.5 — 


115.4 — 


84.7 


78.8 


86.8 


85.2 


83.2 


80.5 


76.9 


72.3 


70.7 


70.7 


Ages 15-19 


156.1 — 


140.7 — 


97.8 


95.4 


112.8 


115.5 


112.4 


108.6 


104.5 


96.1 


91.4 


88.2 


Ages 20-24 


295.4 — 


202.7 — 


140.0 


135.0 


160.2 


160.9 


158.0 


152.6 


146.0 


137.1 


136.8 


139.0 


Ages 25-29 


218.6 — 


136.3 — 


103.9 


100.2 


115.5 


113.1 


111.2 


108.4 


104.0 


98.6 


98.2 


99.5 


Ages 30-34 


137.1 — 


79.6 — 


59.9 


57.9 


68.7 


67.7 


67.5 


67.3 


65.8 


64.0 


63.3 


64.3 


Ages 35-39 


73.9 — 


41.9 — 


23.5 


23.9 


28.1 


28.3 


28.8 


29.2 


28.9 


28.7 


29.1 


29.7 


Ages 40-44 


21.9 — 


12.5 — 


5.6 


4.6 


5.5 


5.5 


5.6 


5.9 


5.9 


6.0 


6.1 


6.5 


“Beginning in 


1980, births have been tabulated by the race and ethnicity of the mother. Previously, births are tabulated by 


race of child, assigning a child to the race of the nonwhite parent, if any, or to the race of the father, if both 


are nonwhite. 


b Fertility rates 


were computed by relating total births, regardless of age of mother, to women ages 15 to 44. 






includes persons of Hispanic origin. 






















d Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 




















e Data for Hispanics have been available since 1978; 22 states reported Hispanic origin 


in 1980 


i, representing 90 percent of 


the Hispanic population. Hispanic birth data 


are reported by 23 states and the District of Columbia in 1985; 


48 states and 


the District of Columbia in 1990; 49 states and the District of Columbia in 1991 and 1992; and all 50 states and the 




District of Columbia in 1993 through 1997. Rates in 1985 were not calculated for Hispanics because estimates for popula- 


tions were not available. 
























Sources: Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. 


‘Births: Final Data for 1997.” 


National Vital 


,S.J. 


Statistics Reports 47 (18). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1999, Tables 1, 4 : 


, and 9; Ventura ; 


“Births of Hispanic Parentage, 


1980.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 32 (6, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for 


Health Statistics, 1983, Table 5 


; also unpublished data, National Center for Health Statistics. 
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Table PF1.7.A(Port2) 

Fertility rates in the United States by race and Hispanic origin and age of 
mother (births per 1,000 females in each age group): selected years, 
1960-1997 



1960 


1965 


1970 


mi 


mo* 


1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Hispanic d,e 


All ages b — 


— 


— 


— 


95.4 





107.7 


108.1 


108.6 


106.9 


105.6 


105.0 


104.9 


102.8 


Ages 15-19 — 


— 


— 


— 


82.2 


— 


100.3 


106.7 


107.1 


106.8 


107.7 


106.7 


101.8 


97.4 


Ages 20-24 — 


— 


— 


— 


156.4 


— 


181.0 


186.3 


190.6 


188.3 


188.2 


188.5 


189.5 


184.2 


Ages 25-29 — 


— 


— 


— 


132.1 


— 


153.0 


152.8 


154.4 


154.0 


153.2 


153.8 


161.0 


161.7 


Ages 30-34 — 


— 


— 


— 


83.2 


— 


98.3 


96.1 


96.8 


96.4 


95.4 


95.9 


98.1 


97.9 


Ages 35-39 — 


— 


— 


— 


39.9 


— 


45.3 


44.9 


45.6 


44.7 


44.3 


44.9 


45.1 


45.0 


Ages 40-44 — 


— 


— 


— 


10.6 


— 


10.9 


10.7 


10.9 


10.6 


10.7 


10.8 


10.8 


10.8 


Asian/Pacific Islander c 


All ages b — 


— 


— 


— 


73.2 


68.4 


69.6 


67.6 


67.2 


66.7 


66.8 


66.4 


65.9 


66.3 


Ages 15-19 — 


— 


— 


— 


26.2 


23.8 


26.4 


27.4 


26.6 


27.0 


27.1 


26.1 


24.6 


23.7 


Ages 20-24 — 


— 


— 


— 


93.3 


83.6 


79.2 


75.2 


74.6 


73.3 


73.1 


72.4 


70.7 


70.5 


Ages 25-29 — 


— 


— 


— 


127.4 


123.0 


126.3 


123.2 


121.0 


119.9 


118.6 


113.4 


111.2 


113.2 


Ages 30-34 — 


— 


— 


— 


96.0 


93.6 


106.5 


103.3 


103.0 


103.9 


105.2 


106.9 


109.2 


110.3 


Ages 35-39 — 


— 


— 


— 


38.3 


42.7 


49.6 


49.0 


50.6 


50.2 


51.3 


52.4 


52.2 


54.1 


Ages 40-44 — 

American Indian 0 








8.5 


8.7 


10.7 


11.2 


11.0 


11.3 


11.6 


12.1 


12.2 


11.9 


All ages b — 


— 


— 


— 


82.7 


78.6 


76.2 


75.1 


75.4 


73.4 


70.9 


69.1 


68.7 


69.1 


Ages 15-19 — 


— 


— 


— 


82.2 


79.2 


81.1 


85.0 


84.4 


83.1 


80.8 


78.0 


73.9 


71.8 


Ages 20-24 — 


— 


— 


— 


143.7 


139.1 


148.7 


144.9 


145.5 


139.8 


134.2 


132.5 


133.9 


134.9 


Ages 25-29 — 


— 


— 


— 


106.6 


109.6 


110.3 


106.9 


109.4 


107.6 


104.1 


98.4 


98.5 


100.8 


Ages 30-34 — 


— 


— 


— 


61.8 


62.6 


61.5 


61.9 


63.0 


62.8 


61.2 


62.2 


63.2 


64.2 


Ages 35-39 — 


— 


— 


— 


28.1 


27.4 


27.5 


27.2 


28.0 


27.6 


27.5 


27.7 


28.5 


29.3 


Ages 40-44 — 


— 


— 


— 


8.2 


6.0 


5.9 


5.9 


6.1 


5.9 


5.9 


6.1 


6.3 


6.4 



“Beginning in 1980, births have been tabulated by the race and ethnicity of the mother. Previously, births are tabulated by 
race of child, assigning a child to the race of the nonwhite parent, if any, or to the race of the father, if both are nonwhite. 

fertility rates were computed by relating total births, regardless of age of mother, to women ages 15 to 44. 
includes persons of Hispanic origin. 
d Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

“Data for Hispanics have been available since 1978; 22 states reported Hispanic origin in 1980, representing 90 percent of 
the Hispanic population. Hispanic birth data are reported by 23 states and the District of Columbia in 1985; 48 states and 
the District of Columbia in 1990; 49 states and the District of Columbia in 1991 and 1992; and all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia in 1993 through 1997. Rates in 1985 were not calculated for Hispanics because estimates for popula- 
tions were not available. 

Sources: Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Births: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital 
Statistics Repons 47 (18). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1999, Tables 1, 4, and 9; Ventura, S.J. 
“Births of Hispanic Parentage, 1980.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 32 (6, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for 
Health Statistics, 1983, Table 5; also unpublished data, National Center for Health Statistics. 
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Table PF1.7.B 



Number of births in the United States by mother's age, race and Hispanic 
origin, marital status, and education level: selected years, 1960-1997 



Age of mother 


1960 


1970 


1980 a 


1985 


1990 


1995 


1996 


1997 


All Ages 


4,257,850 


3,731,386 


3,612,258 


3,760,561 


4,158,212 


3,899,589 


3,891,494 


3,880,894 


Ages 15-19 


586,966 


644,708 


552,161 


467,485 


521,826 


499,873 


491,577 


483,220 


Ages 20-24 


1,426,912 


1,418,874 


1,226,200 


1,141,320 


1,093,730 


965,547 


945,210 


942,048 


Ages 25-29 


1,092,816 


994,904 


1,108,291 


1,201,350 


1,277,108 


1,063,539 


1,071,287 


1,069,436 


Ages 30-34 


687,722 


427,806 


550,354 


696,354 


886,063 


904,666 


897,913 


886,798 


Ages 35-39 


359,908 


180,244 


140,793 


214,336 


317,583 


383,745 


399,510 


409,710 


Ages 40-44 91,564 

Race and Hispanic origin 6 


49,952 


23,090 


28,334 


48,607 


67,250 


71,804 


76,084 


White 


3,600,744 


3,091,264 


2,936,351 


3,037,913 


3,290,273 


3,098,885 


3,093,057 


3,072,640 


Black 


602,264 


572,362 


568,080 


581,824 


684,336 


603,139 


594,781 


599,913 


Hispanicc 
Marital status d 






307,163 


372,814 


595,073 


679,768 


701,339 


709,767 


Married 


4,033,550 


3,332,686 


2,946,511 


2,932,387 


2,992,828 


2,645,613 


2,631,188 


2,623,450 


Unmarried 

Education level 
Less than 


224,300 


398,700 


665,747 


828,174 


1,165,384 


1,253,976 


1,260,306 


1,257,444 


high school 
Completed 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


867,552 


859,771 


845,497 


high school 
At least 


— 


— 


— 


— 


■ 


1,307,228 


1,281,198 


1,257,946 


some college — 

Four or more years 


— 


— 




— 


845,110 


847,139 


848,379 


of college 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


820,325 


847,824 


872,733 



“Births from 1980 onward are by race of mother. Tabulations prior to 1980 are by race of child, which assigns the child to 
the race of the nonwhite parent, if any, or to the race of the father, if both are nonwhite. 

Estimates for white and black mothers include Hispanics of those races. Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

c Births by Hispanic origin in 1980 are based on data from 22 states that report Hispanic origin on the birth certificate; 23 
states and the District of Columbia in 1985; 48 states and the District of Columbia in 1990; and 50 states and the District 
of Columbia in 1995 through 1997. 

d From 1980 onward, data for states in which marital status was not reported have been inferred and included with data 
from the remaining states. Prior to 1980, births by marital status are estimated for the United States from registration 
areas in which marital status of mother was reported. See “Report of Final Natality Statistics”, 1995, referenced below. 

Sources: Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Births: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital 
Statistics Reports 47 (18). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1999, Table 2, 17, and 21; Ventura, S.J., 
Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Report of Final Natality Statistics, 1996. Monthly Vital Statistics Report 46 
(11, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1998, Tables 2, 17, and 21; Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., 
Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Report of Final Natality Statistics, 1995.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 45 (11, Supp. 
2). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1997, Tables 2, 6, 14, and 18; National Center for Health 
Statistics. Vital Statistics of the United States, 1990, Vol. I, Natality. Washington, D.C.: Public Health Service. 1994, 
Table 1-35.; also the 1985 (Table 1-54), 1980 (Table 1-54), and 1970 editions of this annual report; National Center for 
Health Statistics. “Advance Report of Final Natality Statistics, 1985.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 36 (4, Supp.). 
Hyattsville, Md.: Public Health Service. 1987, Table 2; National Center for Health Statistics. “Advance Report of Final 
Natality Statistics, 1980.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 31 (8, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: Public Health Service. 1982, 
Table 2; Ventura, S.J. “Births of Hispanic Parentage, 1980.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 32 (6, Supp.). Hyattsville, 
Md.: National Center for Health Statistics. 1983, Table 2; National Center for Health Statistics. “Summary Report of 
Final Natality Statistics, 1970.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 22 (12, Supp.). Rockville, Md.: Public Health Service, 
1974, Table 2; and Ventura, S.J. “Births to Unmarried Mothers: United States, 1980-1992.” Vital and Health Statistics 
21(53). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1995, Table H. 
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Population, Family, and Neighborhood 



Figure PF1.7.A 

Overall fertility rate (per 1,000 women ages 15-44)° in the United States: 
1960-1997 




‘Fertility rates were computed by relating total births, regardless of age of mother, to women ages 15 to 44. 

Sources: Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Births: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital 
Statistics Reports 47 (18). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1999, Tables 4 and 9. 
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Figure PF1.7.B 

Percentage of all births in the United States to women ages 30 and older: 
1960-1997 




Sources: Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Births: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital 
Statistics Reports 47 (18). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1999, Tables 2, 17, and 21; Ventura, 
S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Report of Final Natality Statistics, 1996.” Monthly Vital Statistics 
Report 45 (11, Supp. 2). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1998, Tables 2, 17, and 21; National 
Center for Health Statistics. Vital Statistics of the United States, 1990, Vol. I, Natality. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Health Service. 1994, Table 1-35; Also other editions of this annual report (Table 1-54 in each); National Center for 
Health Statistics. “Advance Report of Final Natality Statistics, 1985.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 36 (4, Supp.). 
Hyattsville, Md.: Public Health Service. 1987, Table 2; National Center for Health Statistics. “Advance Report of Final 
Natality Statistics, 1980.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 31 (8, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: Public Health Service. 1982, 
Table 2; Ventura, S.J. “Births of Hispanic Parentage, 1980.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 32 (6, Supp.). Hyattsville, 
Md.: National Center for Health Statistics. 1983, Table 2; National Center for Health Statistics. “Summary Report 
Final Natality Statistics, 1970.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 22 (12, Supp.). Rockville, Md.: Public Health Service. 
1974, Table 2; and Ventura, S.J. “Births to Unmarried Mothers: United States, 1980-92”. Vital and Health Statistics 
21(53). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1995, Table H. 
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| Family Structure 

PF 2.1 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY NUMBER OF PARENTS IN HOUSEHOLD 

Family structure is one of many factors that contributes to child well-being. It also is associated with the 
well-being of the child as an adult. For example, children from disrupted families or families where the 
parents never married are somewhat more likely to use alcohol and drugs, to become teen parents, and to 
achieve lower earnings than are children from intact families, and they are less likely to attain a high 
school diploma. These associations are evident even after controlling for family socioeconomic status, 
race, and other background factors. 3 Nevertheless, the great majority of children brought up in 
single-parent families do well. In particular, differences in well-being between children from divorced and 
those from intact families tend, on average, to be moderate to small. 4 

Between 1970 and 1998, the proportion of children in two-parent families (about 84 percent of whom live 
with both biological parents present) 5 decreased from 85 percent to 68 percent (see Table PF 2.1. A). 

In 1998, 23 percent of children lived with mother only; 4 percent lived with father only; 6 and 4 percent 
lived with neither parent (see Table PF 2. 1 .A). 7 Of those who lived with neither parent, more than one-half 
were residing with one or more grandparents as of 1993 (see Table PF 2.1.C). 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. The decrease in the proportion of children living in 
two-parent families is evident for black, white, and Hispanic children, though the decline is somewhat 
steeper for black children. Between 1970 and 1998, the proportion of black children living in two-parent 
families fell by 22 percentage points from 58 percent to 36 percent, though between 1996 and 1998 that 
percentage increased modestly from a low of 33 percent. The drop for white children was 16 percentage 
points, from 90 percent to 74 percent. For Hispanic children, the percentage living in two-parent families 
decreased from 78 percent to 64 percent. 

Table PF 2. 1 .B presents 1 980 and 1 990 census data for Asian and Native American families in addition to 
data on white, black, and Hispanic families. The percentage of children living in two-parent families 
dropped for all five groups during that period. In 1990, Asian children were the most likely to live in a 
two-parent household (84 percent), followed closely by whites (82 percent), then Hispanics (71 percent), 
Native Americans (64 percent), and blacks (47 percent). 



3 Amato, RR. 1993. “Children’s Adjustment to Divorce: Theories, Hypotheses, and Empirical Support.” Journal of Marriage 

and the Family SS\ 23-58. 

4 Zill, N., Morrison, D., and Coiro, M. 1993. "Long-Term Effects of Parental Divorce on Parent-Child Relationships: 

Adjustment and Achievement in Early Adulthood.” Journal of Family Psychology 7 (1): 91-103. 

5 Analyses by Child Trends of the 1993 Survey of Income and Program Participation indicates that 84 percent of children in 

married-couple families live with both biological parents (see Table PF 2.1.C). _ 

‘The Current Population Survey overestimates the proportion of children living in father-only families, because it identifies 
many cohabiting biological-parent couples as father-only. Though the precise size of the overestimate is not known, 
analyses of the 1993 Survey of Income and Program Participation indicate that a little over 2 percent of all children 
actually lived in father-only families in that year (see Table PF 2.1.C). 

7 Data from the 1996 Current Population Survey (not shown) indicate that 11 percent of all children under age 18 who are 
living in families live with single parents who are divorced. See Saluter, A. 1997. PPL-66, Household and Family Character- 
istics: March 1996 (Update), U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Table PF 2.1. A 


Percentage distribution of living arrangements of children u 


nder age 1 8 in 


the United States, by race a 


nd Hispanic origin: 0 


selected years. 


1970-1998 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1991 


1222 


1223 


1224 


1995* 


1996* 


1997“ 1998b 


Total 






















Two parents 85 


77 


73 


72 


71 


71 


69 


69 


68 


68 


68 


Mother only 1 1 


18 


22 


22 


23 


23 


23 


23 


24 


24 


23 


Father only 1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


No parent 3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


White 






















Two parents 90 


83 


79 


78 


77 


77 


76 


76 


75 


75 


74 


Mother only 8 


14 


16 


17 


18 


17 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18 


Father only 1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


No parent 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Black 






















Two parents 58 


42 


38 


36 


36 


36 


33 


33 


33 


35 


36 


Mother only 30 


44 


51 


54 


. 54 


54 * 


53 


52 


53 


52 


51 


Father only 2 


2 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


5 


4 


No parent 10 


12 


8 


7 


7 


7 


10 


11 


9 


8 


9 


Hispanic 0 






















Two parents 78 


75 


67 


66 


65 


65 


63 


63 


62 


64 


64 


Mother only — 


20 


27 


27 


28 


28 


28 


28 


29 


27 


27 


Father only — 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


No parent — 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


“Persons of Hispanic origir 


i may 


be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 




b Numbers in these years may reflect changes 


in the Current Population Survey because of newly instituted computer- 




assisted interviewing techniques and/or because of the change in 


the population controls to the 1990 Census-based 




estimates, with adjustments. 




















Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 410, No. 461, No. 468, No. 478, No. 


491, No. 496u, No. 506u, No. 514u (Table 4 in each); and No. 484, Table A-5; also unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the 


Census. As published in America’s Children: 


Key National Indicators of Well-Being, 1998. Federal Interagency Forum 


on 


Child and Family Statistics, Washington, D.C.: U.S. 


Government Printing Office, Table POP5. 
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Table PF 2.1. B 


Percentage distribution of families in the United States with own children 


under age 1 8, by race and Hispanic origin 0 


and family structure: 


1980 and 1990 


1980 


1990 


Total 






Married couple 


81.5 


77.1 


Female head 


16.1 


17.7 


Male head 


2.4 


4.1 


White 






Married couple 


85.7 


82.2 


Female head 


12.1 


14.0 


Male head 


22 


3.7 


Black 






Married couple 


54.3 


46.9 


Female head 


41.7 


47.6 


Male head 


4.0 


5.5 


Hispanic 






Married couple 


76.6 


71.4 


Female head 


20.4 


22.1 


Male head 


3.1 


6.5 


Asian/Pacific Islander 






Married couple 


88.5 


84.3 


Female head 


9.4 


9.8 


Male head 


2.1 


2.9 


American Indian/Alaska Native 






Married couple 


71.5 


63.6 


Female head 


242 


28.7 


Male head 


4.3 


7.8 


“Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 


Estimates for whites ; 


, blacks, Asian/Pacific Islanders, and American Indian/ 


Alaska Natives include persons of Hispanic origin. 




Sources: “The Challenge of Change: What the 1990 Census Tells Us About Children,” Table 14, prepared by the Popula- 
tion Reference Bureau for the Center for the Study of Social Policy, with data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 
Census of Population, “General Social and Economic Characteristics,” PC80-1-C1, United States Summary, Tables 100, 
121, and 131; and Census of Population and Housing 1990, Summary Tape File 3, Tables P-19, P-20, and P-21. 
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Table PF 2.1. C 

Percentage distribution of children under age 18 in the United States in 
two-parent, one-parent, or no-parent families, by age, race and Hispanic 
origin b , poverty status, and parent's education level: 1993 

Two-Parent Families Single-Parent Families No Parents Present 

Biological One Biological, Biological Biological 





Total 8 Parents 


One Step-parent 


Total 8 


Mother 


Father 


Total* 


Grandparents 


All children 


70.8 


59.8 


7.1 


26.5 


22.6 


2.1 


2.4 


1.5 


Ages 0-5 


72.8 


67.4 


1.8 


25.4 


22.5 


12 


1.8 


1.3 


Ages 6-11 


70.8 


58.9 


7.9 


26.7 


22.8 


1.9 


2.4 


1.8 


Ages 12-17 


68.8 


52.3 


122 


27.5 


22.4 


32 


32 


1.6 


Race and Hispanic origin 1 
White, 

non-Hispanic 80.1 


b 

67.8 


82 


18.4 


15.2 


2.2 


1.4 


0.9 


Black, 

non-Hispanic 


35.9 


28.2 


4.4 


56.9 


48.9 


22 


7.1 


4.7, 


Hispanic 


61.5 


52.9 


5.6 


35.3 


32.6 


1.4 


2.7 


1.6 


Poverty status 
Below poverty 37.1 


31.1 


3.5 


58.4 


52.4 


1.9 


42 


2.5 


At or above 
poverty 


80.6 


68.2 


82 


172 


13.9 


2.1 


1.9 


12 


Parent’s education level c 
Less than 

high school 45.2 


38.7 


4.3 


54.8 


47.3 


2.6 






Completed 
high school 


67.8 


55.8 


8.1 


32.2 


27.2 


2.8 






At least 
some college 


76.5 


63.1 


9.4 


23.5 


20.3 


1.9 






Four or more years 
of college 90.3 


79.1 


62 


9.7 


7.8 


1.3 







“Totals for two-parent, one-parent, and no-parent families include categories beyond those presented separately. 
b Estimates for whites and blacks exclude Hispanics of those races. Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 
Education level in two-parent families is determined by the higher educated parent. 

Source: Survey of Income and Program Participation, 1993. Analysis by Child Trends. 
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Figure PF 2.1 



Percentage of children under age 1 8 in the United States who are living with 
two parents, by race and Hispanic origin: 0 1 980-1 998 b 




‘Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

b Numbers in the years 1994 and beyond may reflect changes in the Current Population Survey because of newly consti- 
tuted computer-assisted interviewing techniques and/or because of the change in the population controls to the 1990 
Census-based estimates, with adjustments. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 410, No. 461, No. 468, No. 478, No. 
491, No. 496u, No. 506u, No. 514u (Table 4 in each); and No. 484, Table A-5; also unpublished data, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. As published in America’s Children: Key National Indicators of Well-Being, 1998. Federal Interagency Forum 
on Child and Family Statistics, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Table POP5. 
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PF 2.2 

PERCENTAGE OF ALL BIRTHS TO UNMARRIED WOMEN 

Children who are born to single women, regardless of the age of the women, are considerably more likely 
than children born to two parents to grow up poor, to spend large portions of their childhood without two 
parents, and to become single parents themselves. 8 

Between 1960 and 1994, there was a considerable increase in the percentage of all births to unmarried 
women, from 5.3 percent in 1960 to 32.6 percent in 1994 (see Figure PF 2.2). The percentage has been fairly 
stable in the last several years and was 32.4 percent in 1997. 

Differences by Age. Nonmarital childbearing increased among women of all age groups between 1960 and 
1994 before dropping off modestly in 1995 (see Table PF 2.2). However, data for 1996 and for 1997 show 
slight increases for women ages 15 through 19 and 20 through 24. Younger mothers are far more likely than 
older mothers to be unmarried. In 1997, 77.8 percent of births to women ages 15 through 19 were to unmar- 
ried women. In contrast, 46.6 percent of births to women ages 20 through 24 were to unmarried women, and 
only 14. 1 percent of births to women ages 30 through 34 were to unmarried women. 

Contrary to popular opinion, nonmarital childbearing does not occur primarily among teenagers. In 1997, 
about 31 percent of nonmarital births were to teenagers (women under age 20), about 35 percent were to 
women ages 20 through 24, and 34 percent were to women ages 25 and older. 9 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. The percentage of all births to unmarried women increased 
steadily for whites, blacks, and Hispanics between 1980 and 1994, before declining for these three groups in 
1995. 10 Data for 1997, however, indicate that whites have resumed their upward trend at 25.8 percent. Among 
American Indian women, percentages have increased steadily between 1980 and 1997. Asian women have 
experienced a steady increase in the percentage of all births to unmarried women from 1980 to 1996, but the 
percentage decreased in 1997. 

In 1997, Asian and white women had the lowest percentage of nonmarital births at 15.6 and 25.8 percent, 
respectively. 11 Hispanics were next at 40.9 percent, followed by American Indian and black women at 58.7 
percent and 69.2 percent, respectively. This ordering is the same for most age groups, though the size of the 
difference can vary substantially by the age of the mother. For young women ages 15 through 19 in 1997, for 
example, whites and Hispanics have very similar percentages of births to unmarried women — 7 1 . 1 and 71.6 
percent, respectively — while the percentage among young black women ages 15 through 19 is much higher 
at 95.7 percent. By ages 25 through 29, however, percentages for Hispanic women move midway between 
white and black rates, with whites at 16.9 percent, Hispanics at 30.4 percent, and blacks at 56.8 percent (see 
Table PF 2.2). 




8 See Ventura, S.J. 1995. “Births to Unmarried Mothers: United States, 1980-1992.” Vital and Health Statistics, Series 21, No. 

53, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Public Health Service. See also McLanahan, S., and Sandefur, G. 
1994. Growing Up with a Single Parent: What Hurts, What Helps. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. See also 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 1995. Report to Congress on Out-of-Wedlock Childbearing. DHHS 
Publication Number (PHS) 95-1257. Hyattsville, Md. 

9 Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Births: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital Statistics Reports 47 

(18). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1999, Table 17. 

“Data are available for whites from 1960 and for blacks from 1970, indicating that the percentage of births that were 
nonmarital had also been increasing prior to 1980 for those races. Data for Hispanics are only available starting in 1980. 

11 Percentages for non-Hispanic whites (not shown) are even lower at 21.5 percent in 1997. See Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., 
Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Births: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital Statistics Reports 47 (18). Hyattsville, Md.: 
National Center for Health Statistics, 1999, Table 17. 
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Table PF 2.2 (Parti) 

Percentage of all births to unmarried women in the United States, by race 
and Hispanic origin 0 and by age: selected years, 1 960-1 997 b 

I960 1965 1970 1975 1980* 1985 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 

All races 



All ages 


5.3 


7.7 


10.7 


14.3 


18.4 


22.0 


28.0 


29.5 


30.1 


31.0 


32.6 


32.2 


32.4 


32.4 


Ages 15-19 


14.8 


20.8 


29.5 


38.2 


47.6 


58.0 


67.1 


68.8 


70.0 


71.3 


75.5 


75.2 


75.9 


77.8 


Ages 20-24 


4.8 


6.8 


8.9 


12.3 


19.4 


26.3 


36.9 


39.4 


40.7 


42.2 


44.9 


44.7 


45.6 


46.6 


Ages 25-29 


2.9 


4.0 


4.1 


5.4 


9.0 


12.7 


18.0 


19.2 


19.8 


20.7 


21.8 


21.5 


22.0 


22.0 


Ages 30-34 


2.8 


3.7 


4.5 


5.3 


7.5 


9.7 


13.3 


14.0 


14.3 


14.7 


15.1 


14.7 


14.8 


14.1 


Ages 35-39 


3.0 


4.0 


5.2 


7.0 


9.4 


11.2 


13.9 


14.6 


15.2 


15.6 


16.1 


15.7 


15.7 


14.6 


White c 
All ages 


2.3 


— 


5.7 


— 


11.2 


14.7 


20.4 


21.8 


22.6 


23.6 


25.5 


25.3 


25.7 


25.8 


Ages 15-19 


7.2 


— 


17.1 


— 


33.1 


44.8 


56.4 


58.8 


60.4 


62.3 


67.6 


67.7 


68.7 


71.1 


Ages 20-24 


2.2 


— 


5.2 


— 


11.7 


17.7 


27.8 


30.2 


31.7 


33.4 


36.3 


36.5 


37.5 


38.4 


Ages 25-29 


1.1 


— 


2.1 


— 


5.2 


8.1 


12.6 


13.7 


14.3 


15.2 


16.5 


16.4 


16.9 


16.9 


Ages 30-34 


1.0 


— 


2.1 


— 


4.6 


6.3 


9.3 


9.8 


10.2 


10.6 


11.1 


10.9 


11.1 


10.5 


Ages 35-39 


1.3 


— 


2.7 


— 


6.4 


8.1 


10.3 


10.9 


11.4 


11.7 


12.3 


12.0 


12.2 


11.2 


Black c 
All ages 


— 


— 


37.6. 


— 


56.1 


61.2 


66.5 


67.9 


68.1 


68.7 


70.5 


69.9 


69.8 


69.2 


Ages 15-19 


— 


— 


62.7 


— 


85.7 


90.2 


92.0 


92.3 


92.6 


92.9 


95.3 


95.2 


95.4 


95.7 


Ages 20-24 


— 


— 


31.3 


— 


57.0 


65.4 


72.6 


74.7 


75.2 


76.7 


79.0 


79.1 


79.7 


79.8 


Ages 25-29 


— 


— 


20.3 


— 


36.8 


45.2 


53.3 


54.7 


55.0 


55.8 


57.3 


56.8 


57.4 


56.8 


Ages 30-34 


— 


— 


19.6 


— 


29.6 


37.0 


45.2 


46.5 


46.7 


46.9 


47.4 


46.5 


45.7 


44.1 


Ages 35-39 


— 


— 


18.6 


— 


28.4 


35.1 


42.0 


43.8 


44.7 


44.8 


45.8 


45.3 


44.3 


42.7 



“Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

b Births from 1980 onward by race of mother. Tabulations prior to 1980 are by race of child, which assigns the child to the 
race of the nonwhite parent, if any, or to the race of the father, if both are nonwhite. 

includes persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Births: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital 
Statistics Reports 47 (18). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1999, Tables 2 and 7; Ventura, S.J. 
“Births to Unmarried Mothers: United States, 1980-1992.” Vital and Health Statistics, Series 21, No. 53. U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, Public Health Service. 1995, Table 5; Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and 
Mathews, T.J. “Report of Final Natality Statistics, 1996.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 46 (11, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md: 
National Center for Health Statistics, 1998, Table 17. Also previous issues of this annual report (Volume 45, no. 11; 

Volume 44, no. 11; Volume 44, no. 3, Table 14 in each); Ventura, S.J. “Births of Hispanic Parentage, 1985.” Monthly Vital 
Statistics Report 36 (11, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: Public Health Service, Tables 6 and 7; Ventura, S.J. “Births of Hispanic 
Parentage, 1980.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 32 (6, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: Public Health Service. 1983, Table 11; 
unpublished data from S. Ventura, National Center for Health Statistics. 
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Table PF 2.2 (Part 2) 



Percentage of all births to unmarried women in the United States, by race 



Hispanic 3 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980* 


1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


All ages 


— 


— 


— 


— 


23.6 


29.5 


36.7 


38.5 


39.1 


40.0 


43.1 


40.8 


40.7 


40.9 


Ages 15-19 


— 


— 


— 


— 


41.9 


51.3 


53.7 


61.2 


61.9 


62.8 


69.7 


67.3 


67.7 


71.6 


Ages 20-24 


— 


— 


— 


— 


23.8 


30.9 


35.1 


41.5 


42.3 


43.4 


47.0 


45.0 


45.2 


46.1 


Ages 25-29 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15.9 


22.2 


25.7 


30.3 


30.8 


31.7 


33.2 


31.1 


31.2 


30.4 


Ages 30-34 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15.2 


19.6 


23.0 


26.6 


27.2 


27.5 


28.6 


26.4 


26.0 


24.6 


Ages 35-39 
Asian/Pacific 


Islander c 


— 


— 


16.2 


20.8 


23.2 


27.6 


28.5 


29.0 


30.3 


27.4 


26.9 


25.7 


All ages 


— 


— 


— 


— 


7.3 


9.5 


13.2 


13.9 


14.7 


15.7 


16.2 


16.3 


16.7 


15.6 


Ages 15-19 


— 


— 


— 


— 


40.6 


47.7 


57.0 


58.4 


59.6 


60.7 


62.7 


63.1 


62.7 


72.0 


Ages 20-24 


— 


— 


— 


— 


10.9 


15.5 


23.5 


25.1 


27.0 


29.0 


30.0 


30.1 


31.0 


31.8 


Ages 25-29 


— 


— 


— 


— 


4.2 


5.7 


8.3 


8.8 


9.6 


10.6 


11.3 


12.1 


12.9 


11.5 


Ages 30-34 


— 


— 


— 


— 


3.0 


4.6 


6.3 


6.4 


7.1 


7.7 


8.0 


8.0 


8.9 


6.6 


Ages 35-39 — 

American Indian c 


— 


— 


— 


4.0 


5.8 


7.5 


7.9 


8.4 


9.0 


8.8 


8.9 


9.2 


6.9 


All ages 


— 


— 


— 


— 


39.2 


46.8 


53.6 


55.3 


55.3 


55.8 


57.0 


57.2 


58.0 


58.7 


Ages 15-19 


— 


— 


— 


— 


61.9 


72.5 


78.9 


79.1 


80.3 


80.6 


82.9 


82.5 


84.1 


84.4 


Ages 20-24 


— 


— 


— 


— 


38.6 


48.5 


57.2 


58.7 


58.6 


59.5 


60.6 


60.7 


61.7 


63.2 


Ages 25-29 


— 


— 


— 


— 


28.1 


35.9 


43.2 


45.2 


45.3 


45.2 


45.5 


45.7 


46.4 


47.3 


Ages 30-34 


— 


— 


— 




22.2 


31.8 


38.3 


39.0 


39.6 


40.0 


40.6 


40.6 


41.4 


41.2 


. Ages 35-39 — — — 

“Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any 


race. 


22.5 


27.7 


35.5 


38.8 


38.2 


38.1 


38.5 


40.6 


40.1 


40.3 



b Births from 1980 onward by race of mother. Tabulations prior to 1980 are by race of child, which assigns the child to the 
race of the nonwhite parent, if any, or to the race of the father, if both are nonwhite. 

Includes persons of Hispanic origin. 



Sources: Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Births: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital 
Statistics Reports 47 (18). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1999, Tables 2 and 7; Ventura, S.J. 
“Births to Unmarried Mothers: United States, 1980-1992.” Vital and Health Statistics, Series 21, No. 53. U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, Public Health Service. 1995, Table 5; Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and 
Mathews, T.J. “Report of Final Natality Statistics, 1996.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 46 (11, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md: 
National Center for Health Statistics, 1998, Table 17. Also previous issues of this annual report (Volume 45, no. 11; 

Volume 44, no. 11; Volume 44, no. 3, Table 14 in each); Ventura, S.J. “Births of Hispanic Parentage, 1985.” Monthly Vital 
Statistics Report 36 (11, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: Public Health Service, Tables 6 and 7; Ventura, S.J. “Births of Hispanic 
Parentage, 1980.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 32 (6, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: Public Health Service. 1983, Table 11; 
unpublished data from S. Ventura, National Center for Health Statistics. 
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Figure PF 2.2 

Percentage of all births to unmarried women in the United States, by age: 

1960-1997 
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Sources: Ventura, S.J. “Births to Unmarried Mothers: United States, 1980-1992.” Vital and Health Statistics, Series 21, 
No. 53. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Public Health Service. 1995, Table 5; Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., 
Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, T.J. “Report of Final Natality Statistics, 1996.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 46 (11, Supp.). 
Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1998, Table 17. Also previous issues of this annual report (Volume 
45, no.ll; Volume 44, no. 11; Volume 44, no. 3, Table 14 in each); Ventura, S.J., Martin, J.A., Curtin, S.C., and Mathews, 
T.J. “Births: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital Statistics Reports 47(18). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health 
Statistics, 1999, Table 17; unpublished data from S. Ventura, National Center for Health Statistics. 
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PF 2.3 

CHILDREN LIVING IN FOSTER CARE 12 

A child is placed in foster care when a court determines that his or her family cannot provide a minimally 
safe environment. This determination often follows an investigation by a state or county child protective 
services worker. Placement most commonly occurs either because a member of a household has physically 
or sexually abused a child or because a child’s caretaker(s) has severely neglected the child. In some cases, 
children with severe emotional disturbances may also be put into foster care. 

Since both federal and state laws discourage removal of children from their families unless necessary to 
ensure a child’s safety, placement in foster care is an extreme step taken only when a child is in immediate 
danger or when attempts to help the family provide a safe environment have failed; thus, the frequency of 
placements in foster care is an indicator of family dysfunction that is so severe that a child cannot remain 
safely with his or her family. 

The number of children in foster care rose sharply from 262,000 in 1982 to 507,000 in 1996 (see Table PF 
2.3). Estimates for 1997 indicate a further increase to 5 16,000. As shown in Figure PF 2.3, the rate of chil- 
dren living in foster care (i.e., the number of children in foster care per thousand children under age 18) 
also rose dramatically during the same time period, from 4.2 per thousand children under age 18 in 1982 to 
7.3 per thousand in 1996, with preliminary data for 1997 showing an increase to 7.4 per thousand. 



Table PF 2.3 



Number and rate (per 1 ,000) of children in the United States living in foster 
care: 1982-1997 



1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 19% 1997 

Total number 

(in thousands) 262 269 276 276 280 300 340 383 400 414 427 445 468 483 507 516 

Rate 

(per thousand) 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.8 5.4 6.0 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.6 6.9 7.1 7.3 7.4 



Note: Estimate of total is the number of children in foster care on the last day of the fiscal year. 1996 is the last year in 
which data on foster care are collected through the Voluntary Cooperative Information System (VCIS). The Administra- 
tion on Children and Families (ACF) has implemented the Adoption and Foster Care Analysis and Reporting System 
(AFCARS) as a replacement for VCIS. While VCIS was a voluntary reporting system, states are required to participate in 
AFCARS and must use uniform definitions. Most importantly, AFCARS collects case-level foster care data. 

Note: Estimates in this table may not be comparable to estimates provided in previous issues of Trends in the Well-Being 
of America’s Children and Youth due to changes in the population estimates provided by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sources: Estimate of children in foster care for 1997 from special analysis by John Hargrove, Department of Health and 
Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, Children’s Bureau, 1999; estimates of children in foster care 
for years 1982-1996 from Tatara, Tashio, VCIS Research Notes, No. 11, August 1995, and VCIS Research Notes, No. 13, 
March 1997. population estimates for 1982-1990 from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1996. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1996; population estimates for 1990-1997 from 
http:www.census.gov/population/estimates/state/97agesex.txt. 




12 For purposes of this report, “foster care” is defined as a living arrangement where a child resides outside his or her own 
home, under the case management and planning responsibility of a state child welfare agency. These living arrangements 
include relative and nonrelative foster homes, group homes, child-care facilities, emergency shelter care, supervised 
independent living, and nonfinalized adoptive homes. 
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Figure PF 2.3 

Children in the United States living in foster care (rate per 1,000 children): 
1982-1997 



8 




1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 

1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 



Note: Estimate of total is the number of children in foster care on the last day of the fiscal year. 1996 is the last year in 
which data on foster care are collected through the Voluntary Cooperative Information System (VCIS). The Administra- 
tion on Children and Families (ACF) has implemented the Adoption and Foster Care Analysis and Reporting System 
(AFCARS) as a replacement for VCIS. While VCIS was a voluntary reporting system, states are required to participate in 
AFCARS and must use uniform definitions. Most importantly, AFCARS collects case-level foster care data. 

Note: Estimates in this table may not be comparable to estimates provided in previous issues of Trends in the Well-Being 
of America’s Children and Youth due to changes in the population estimates provided by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Sources: Estimate of children in foster care for 1997 from special analysis by John Hargrove, Department of Health and 
Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, Children’s Bureau, 1999; estimates of children in foster care 
for years 1982-1996 from Tatara, Tashio, VCIS Research Notes, No. 11, August 1995, and VCIS Research Notes, No. 13, 
March 1997. Population estimates for 1982-1990 from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1996. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1996; population estimates for 1990-1997 from 
http:www.census.gov/population/estimates/state/97agesex.txt. 
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PF 3.1 

RESIDENTIAL STABILITY: PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN UNDER 
AGE 18 13 WHO HAVE MOVED WITHIN THE LAST YEAR 

Research has demonstrated a strong relationship between residential stability and child well-being, with 
frequent moves associated with such negative outcomes as dropping out of high school, delinquency, 
depression, and nonmarital teen births. Some researchers theorize that these negative associations may 
result from a lack of rootedness in a local community and its institutions on the part of frequent movers. 14 

The United States has long been a highly mobile society. In 1960, 21 percent of children under the age of 18 
had moved to a new residence during the previous year. The general trend since that time has been toward 
somewhat lower rates of mobility, with a rate of 18 percent in 1997 (see Table PF 3.1. A). 

Differences by Age. Young children were the most mobile of any child age group (see Table PF 3.1.B). In 
1997, 24 percent of children between the ages of 1 and 4 had changed residences in the previous year, 
compared with 19 percent among children ages 5 through 9, 15 percent for ages 10 through 14, and 14 
percent for youth ages 15 through 17. 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. For all children under age 18 in 1997, white children were the 
least mobile, with 17 percent moving during the previous year compared with 23 percent of black and 
Hispanic children. 



Table PF3.1.A 

Percentage of children in the United States under age 18° who have moved 
within the last year: selected years, 1960-1997 

I960 1970 1981 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1996 1997 

Total 21 19 18 18 17 18 17 17 18 18 

“Estimates are based on children ages 1 and older at time of survey. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census. “Geographical Mobility: March 1996 to March 1997”. Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 510u. Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1998, Table 26; Also previous issues of this annual 
report (Series P-20, no. 497, no. 485, no. 481, no. 473, no. 463, no. 456, Table 26 in all; Series P-20, no. 377, Table 5; and 
Series P-20, no. 210, Table 3); U.S. Bureau of the Census. “Geographical Mobility: March 1959 to March 1960”. Current 
Population Reports, Series P-20. Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1961, Table 4. 




13 Estimates were based on children ages 1 and older at time of survey. 

14 Wood, D., Halfon, N., Scarlata, D., Newacheck, R, and Nessim, S. 1993. “Impact of Family Relocation on Children’s 
Growth, Development, School Function, and Behavior.” Journal of the American Medical Association 270: 1334-1338; 
Coleman, J. 1988. “Social Capital and the Creation of Human Capital.” American Journal of Sociology 94: 95-120. 
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Table PF3.1.B 

Percentage of children in the United States under age 18° who have moved 
within the last year, by age and by race and Hispanic origin: 6 1 990-1 997 c 





1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1996 


1997 


All children 


All ages 


18 


17 


18 


17 


17 


18 


18 


Ages 14 


24 


23 


22 


23 


22 


25 


24 


Ages 5-9 


19 


18 


18 


17 


17 


18 


19 


Ages 10-14 


15 


14 


15 


14 


13 


15 


15 


Ages 15-17 


15 


15 


14 


14. 


15 


13 


14 


White children 


All ages 


18 


17 


17 


16 


16 


17 


17 


Ages 14 


23 


22 


21 


22 


21 


24 


23 


Ages 5-9 


18 


17 


17 


16 


16 


18 


18 


Ages 10-14 


14 


13 


15 


13 


12 


14 


15 


Ages 15-17 


14 


14 


14 


14 


13 


12 


13 


Black children 


All ages 


21 


21 


21 


20 


20 


22 


23 


Ages 14 


26 


26 


27 


26 


25 


29 


29 


Ages 5-9 


22 


22 


22 


20 


22 


22 


26 


Ages 10-14 


19 


17 


18 


17 


16 


18 


18 


Ages 15-17 


18 


16 


16 


14 


18 


14 


17 


Hispanic children 


All ages 


25 


21 


24 


23 


21 


23 


23 


Ages 14 


32 


27 


27 


28 


26 


31 


28 


Ages 5-9 


28 


20 


25 


24 ■ 


20 


23 


21 


Ages 10-14 


18 


19 


21 


19 


15 


18 


22 


Ages 15-17 


21 


19 


19 


20 


21 


19 


17 



“Estimates are based on children ages 1 and older at time of survey. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 
Estimates for 1995 are not available. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census. “Geographical Mobility: March 1996 to March 1997”. Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 510u. Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1998, Table 26; Also previous issues of this annual 
report (Series P-20, no. 497, no. 485, no. 481, no. 473, no. 463, no. 456, Table 26 in all). 
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PF 3.2 

CHILDREN IN POOR AND VERY POOR NEIGHBORHOODS 

Recent research has demonstrated a significant relationship between neighborhood quality and the 
well-being of the children and youth who live in them. Even after controlling for relevant personal and 
family background characteristics, residence in a low-income neighborhood has been shown to have 
negative effects on early childhood development and to be associated with higher rates of dropping out of 
high school and teen parenthood. 15 

Overall, in 1990, one in 20 American children lived in a very poor neighborhood — defined as a census tract 
in which 40 percent or more of the residents live in poor families. 16 More than one in five children lived in 
neighborhoods in which 20 percent or more of the residents lived in poor families (see Table PF 3.2). 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. Black children were the most likely to live in very poor 
neighborhoods, followed by Hispanic children and — at a much lower rate — white children. Almost 19 
percent of black children lived in very poor neighborhoods, compared to 1 1.3 percent of Hispanic children 
and 1.2 percent of white children (see Figure PF 3.2). 

Differences by Family Structure. Children in single-parent families were much more likely to live in a 
very poor neighborhood than were children in two-parent families (12.5 percent versus 2.7 percent) (see 
Figure PF 3.2). 

Differences by Family Income. More than one in six poor children (17.5 percent) lived in very poor 
neighborhoods, compared with 2.3 percent of non-poor children. 



15 Brooks-Gunn, J., Duncan, G., Klebanov, R, and Sealand, N. 1994. “Do Neighborhoods Influence Child and Adolescent 
Behavior?” American Journal of Sociology 99 (2): 353-395. See also Crane, J. 1991. “The Epidemic Theory of Ghettos and 
Neighborhood Effects on Dropping Out of High School and Teenage Childbearing.” American Journal of Sociology 96 (5): 
1126-1159. 

16 While trend data for children are not available, trends for the entire population show that between 1970 and 1990, the 
percent of all persons living in very poor neighborhoods increased from 3 percent to 4.5 percent, and the numbers nearly 
doubled from 4.1 million to 8 million. See Jargowsky, RA. 1996. Poverty and Place: Ghettos , Barrios , and the American City 
Table 2.1. New York: Russell Sage. 
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Table PF 3.2 



Percentage of children in 


the United States who live 


in poor neighborhoods 


by age, family structure, 
1990 


family poverty status, race 


and Hispanic origin: 0 


Neighborhood Poverty Level o 




20+ Percent Poor 


40+ Percent Poor 


Total 


22.9 


5.0 


Age of child 


Under age 5 


23.5 


5.3 


Ages 5-17 


22.7 


4.9 


Family structure 


Two-parent 


17.3 


2.7 


Single-parent 


41.2 


12.5 


Family poverty 


Poor 


54.6 


17.5 


Nonpoor 


16.0 


2.3 


Race and Hispanic origin 






White (non-Hispanic) and other 12.2 


1.2 


Black 


56.4 


18.6 


Hispanic 


46.6 


11.3 



"Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 
Estimates for whites also include all other persons not white, black, or Hispanic. 

Note: Neighborhoods are defined as census tracts and block-numbering areas. Both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas are included. The poverty rate is the percentage of all persons in the neighborhood living in families below the 
federal poverty line in 1990. 

Source: Tabulations by Paul A. Jargowski from 1990 Census Summary Tape File 3A (CD-ROM version). 
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Figure PF 3.2 

Percentage of children in the United States who live in very poor (40 + 
percent poverty) neighborhoods, by family structure, family poverty status, 
and race and Hispanic origin: 0 1990 



o 




W 

“Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 
Estimates for whites also include all other persons not white, black, or Hispanic. 

Note: Neighborhoods are defined as census tracts and block-numbering areas. Both metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas are included. The poverty rate is the percentage of all persons in the neighborhood living in families below the 
poverty line in 1990. 

Source: Tabulations by Paul A. Jargowski from 1990 Census Summary Tape File 3A (CD-ROM version). 
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ES 1.1 

MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME 



Median income 1 of families with children is a good starting point for assessing the economic well-being of 
children since it measures the ability of a family at the midpoint of the income distribution to purchase 
food, shelter, clothing, child care, and other basic goods and services required to raise children. 2 

However, median family income fails to capture important economic resources that may also be available 
to a family, such as employer-paid health benefits, Medicaid, or Food Stamps; moreover, it says nothing 
about changes in the distribution of income across families. For a more complete picture of children’s 
economic well-being, it is necessary to look at several measures of economic well-being, including those in 
the following sections. 

Median Family Income of All Families with Children. Between 1975 and 1996, median income of all 
families with children (in constant 1997 dollars) 3 fluctuated in a narrow range — never falling below $40,208 
and never rising above $42,143 (see Figure ES l.l). 4 However, between 1996 and 1997, median income of all 
families with children increased by about 4 percent from $41,925 to $43,545, a statistically significant 
increase. 5 

Median Family Income by Family Type. Throughout the period from 1975 through 1997, median income 
of mother-only families has never exceeded 35 percent of median income of two-parent families (see 
Figure ES 1.1). In 1997, the median family income of mother-only families was $17,256, compared with 
$54,395 for married-couple families with children. 

Between 1990 and 1997, median income of father-only families never exceeded 62 percent of median 
income of two-parent families (see Figure ES 1.1). In 1997, median income of father-only families was 
$28,668. 

Although real median income of mother-only families was no higher in 1993 than in 1975, there has been a 
15 percent increase in median income of mother-only families between 1993 and 1997. In contrast, median 
income of married-couple families has risen steadily throughout the 1975-1997 period. 6 Between 1975 and 
1993, median income of married-couple families rose about 13 percent from $44,91 1 to $50,591. Between 
1993 and 1997, their median income continued to rise to $54,395, an additional increase of over 7 percent. 




1 Median income is the amount that divides the income distribution into two equal groups, half having incomes above the 
median, half having incomes below the median. 

2 When median family income is rising, the likelihood is that children in a typical family are enjoying a rising standard of 
living. 

3 In constructing income figures in constant 1997 dollars, we have followed the practice of the Bureau of the Census and 
used the CPI-U-X1 consumer price index. This index differs from the standard CPI-U index in its treatment of the costs 
of owner-occupied housing for years prior to 1986. After 1986, it is identical to the CPI-U. 

4 However, this apparent stagnation was in part the result of a shift in the living arrangements of families with children. As 
shown in Table PF 2.1. A, between 1970 and 1997 the percentage of children living in female-headed families increased 
from 11 percent to 24 percent. Since, as will be described in the next section, female-headed families have much lower 
incomes than two-parent families, this shift in living arrangements depressed the median income of all families with 
children. 

5 Tests of statistical significance were carried out using estimates of standard errors provided by the Bureau of the Census. 
See http://ferret.bls.census.gov/macro/031997/faminc/04_001.htm, and http://ferret.bls.census.gov/macro/031998/faminc/ 
04_001.htm. In accordance with Census Bureau procedures, a .10 level of statistical significance is used. 

6 This is due in part to an increase in maternal employment. As shown in Table ES 3.2. A, between 1980 and 1997 the 
percentage of mothers who worked increased from 53 percent to 68 percent. 
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Differences in Median Family Income by Race and Hispanic Origin. Median family incomes are 
substantially higher for white families with children than for black and Hispanic families with children. In 
1997, whites enjoyed median family incomes that were about 85 percent higher than those of black families 
and 79 percent higher than those of Hispanic families (see Table ES 1.1). 

Much of the black-white difference and some of the Hispanic-white difference in median family income is 
due to the fact that black and Hispanic families are more likely than white families to be mother-only. As 
shown in Table PF 2.1. A, 52 percent of black children were being raised in mother-only families in 1997, 
compared with 27 percent of Hispanic children and only 18 percent of white children. 7 




7 Among female-headed families, the black-white difference in median family income was 25 percent, while among 
married- couple families the difference was 16 percent (see Table ES 1.1). Among female-headed families, the 
Hispanic-white difference in median family income was 46 percent, while among married-couple families the difference 
was 66 percent. Thus, over half of the Hispanic-white income difference remains even after taking into account differ- 
ences in living arrangements (see Table ES 1.1). 
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Table ES 1.1 

Median income of families in the United States with related children under 
age 18, by race and Hispanic origin 0 and family structure (in constant 1997 
dollars) : b selected years, 1975-1997 





1975 


1980 


1 98 5 C 


1990 


1991 


1992 d 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


All families 


$40,671 


$41,666 


$41,326 


$42,035 


$41,233 


$40,649 


$40,208 


$41,073 


$42,143 


$41,925 $43,545 


White 


— ■ 


— 


— 


$44,823 


$44,426 


$44,575 


$44,248 


$44,602 


$45,381 


$45,549 


$46,770 


Black 


— 


— 


— 


$23,773 


$22,180 


$21,228 


$20,738 


$23,189 


$23,876 


$23,438 


$25,236 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


$27,020 


$26,001 


$25,931 


$24,566 


$24,958 


$24,293 


$25,184 


$26,120 


Married-couple 
families $44,911 


$47,402 


$48,253 


$50,667 


$50,099 


$50,554 


$50,591 


$51,165 


$52,625 


$52,956 $54,395 


White 


— 


— 


— 


$51,189 


$50,882 


$51,811 


$51,512 


$52,278 


$53,283 


$53,554 


$55,232 


Black 


— 


— 


— 


$43,866 


$41,666 


$41,591 


$40,718 


$45,578 


$46,282 


$43,677 


$47,631 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


$33,739 


$32,166 


$32,465 


$31,655 


$31,878 


$31,250 


$32,337 


$33,233 


Mother-only 

families 


$15,664 


$16,506 


$15,030 


$16,077 


$15,334 


$15,178 


$14,964 


$16,139 


$17,098 


$16,765 $17,256 


White 


— 


— 


— 


$18,258 


$18,281 


$17,960 


$17,794 


$18,123 


$19,061 


$18,555 


$18,939 


Black 


— 


— 


— 


$12,656 


$11,092 


$11,889 


$11,524 


$12,903 


$13,679 


$13,960 


$15,111 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


$12,454 


$12,039 


$12,897 


$11,660 


$12,057 


$12,433 


$11,499 


$12,983 


Father-only 

families 


— 


— 


— 


$30,959 


$28,483 


$25,416 


$24,823 


$26,092 


$28,425 


$27,109 $28,668 


White 


— 


— 


— 


$32,134 


$28,879 


$27,637 


$29,206 


$28,204 


$29,684 


$28,329 


$30,201 


Black 


— 


— 


— ‘ 


$25,254 


$24,652 


$20,557 


$20,945 


$20,695 


$23,500 


$22,737 


$21,815 


Hispanic 











$25,512 


$22,604 


$17,768 


$19,810 


$18,791 


$20,541 


$23,070 


$20,028 



“Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

b Income statistics converted to constant 1997 dollars using the CPI-U-X1 (all items) price index. CPI-U-X1 is a rental 
equivalence approach to homeowners* costs for the consumer price index prior to 1983, the first year for which the official 
index (CPI-U) incorporates such a measure. 

c Recording of amounts for earnings from longest job increased to $299,999. 
d Implementation of 1990 census population controls. 

Sources: Unpublished tabulations of the March Current Population Survey supplied by U.S. Bureau of the Census; U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, Annual Demographic Survey: March Supplement, Table FINC-04 
available online at http://ferret.bls.census.gov/macro/031998/faminc/04_000.htm, 1/20/99; Council of Economic Advisors, 
1997. Economic Report of the President, 1997, Table B-58; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1998. Current Population Reports, 
Money Income in the United States: 1997 (With Separate Data on Valuation of Noncash Benefits), P60-200. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Table B-l. 
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Figure ES 1.1 

Median income of families in the United States with related children under 
age 18, by family structure (in constant 1997 dollars): 0 selected years, 
1975-1997 




Income statistics converted to constant 1997 dollars using the CPI-U-X1 (all items) price index. CPI-U-X1 is a rental 
equivalence approach to homeowners’ costs for the consumer price index prior to 1983, the first year for which the official 
index (CPI-U) incorporates such a measure. 

Sources: Unpublished tabulations of the March Current Population Survey supplied by U.S. Bureau of the Census; U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, Annual Demographic Survey: March Supplement, Table FINC-04 
available online at http://ferret.bls.census.gov/macro/031998/faminc/04_000.htm, 1/20/99; Council of Economic Advisors, 
1997. Economic Report of the President, 1997, Table B-58. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1998. Current Population Reports, 
Money Income in the United States: 1997 (With Separate Data on Valuation of Noncash Benefits), P60-200. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Table B-l. 
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ES 1.2 

THE INCOME DISTRIBUTION: THE INCOME-TO-POVERTY 
RATIO OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN, BY INCOME QUINTILE 

Figures ES 1.2. A and ES 1.2.B present trends in the income of the poorest and richest families with 
children. The poorest families are those whose income falls in the bottom 20 percent (or bottom quintile) 
of all families; the richest families are those whose income falls in the top 20 percent of all families. The 
measure shown is the income-to-poverty ratio, the ratio of annual family income to the poverty line. For 
example, families whose pretax income was half of the poverty line would have a value of 0.50 for this 
measure. Each figure shows results separately by type of family. 

Between 1967 and 1973, the income-to-poverty ratio of the poorest families increased from 0.74 to 0.88 (see 
Figure ES 1.2. A). By 1994, the ratio had dropped to 0.66. 

Differences in the Income-to-Poverty Ratio by Family Type. The poorest single-mother families fared 
much worse than the poorest married-couple families (see Figure ES 1.2.A). After an increase from 0.21 to 
0.33 between 1967 and 1973, the ratio for the poorest single-mother families dropped and was at 0.25 in 1994. 
The poorest married-couple families crossed over the poverty line between 1967 and 1973 (from 0.89 to 1.16; 
see Figure ES 1.2. A); however, since 1979, their ratio has declined, reaching 1.06 by 1994. 

Difference in the Income-to-Poverty Ratio by Income Quintile. While the poorest families with chil- 
dren were getting poorer, the richest families with children were getting richer (see Figure ES 1.2.B). 
Between 1967 and 1994, the income-to-poverty ratio of the richest families increased from 4.77 to 7.14. 

For the richest married-couple families, the picture was even brighter (see Figure ES 1.2.B). The income- 
to-poverty ratio increased from 4.88 to 7.68 between 1967 and 1994. The richest single-parent families 
headed by women were also well above the poverty line throughout the entire period. Their income-to- 
poverty ratio increased from 2.78 to 4. 14 between 1967 and 1989 before declining to 4.02 in 1994. 

Data for all five income quintiles show that the poorest families (the lowest quintile) were the only families 
to lose ground between 1 967 and 1 994 (see Table ES 1 .2). For all time periods and all income groups, 
families headed by single mothers had considerably less income than those headed by married couples. 
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Table ES 1.2 



The income-to-poverty ratio. Average pretax income as a multiple of 
poverty 0 among families in the United States with children under age 1 8, b by 
family structure and income quintile: 1967, 1973, 1979, 1989, 1992, and 
1994 



Family type and income quintile 


1967 


1973 


1979 


1989 


1992 


1994 


All families with children 


Lowest quintile 


0.74 


0.88 


0.84 


0.74 


0.65 


0.66 


Second quintile 


1.54 


1.88 


1.95 


1.87 


1.72 


1.73 


Middle quintile 


2.13 


2.65 


2.84 


2.93 


2.77 


2.79 


Fourth quintile 


2.84 


3.54 


3.85 


4.14 


4.00 


4.09 


Highest quintile 


4.77 


5.73 


6.15 


7.20 


6.86 


7.14 


Total 


2.40 


2.94 


3.13 


3.38 


3.20 


3.28 


Married couples with children 


Lowest quintile 


0.89 


1.16 


1.18 


1.14 


1.07 


1.06 


Second quintile 


1.66 


2.12 


2.29 


2.34 


2.25 


2.26 


Middle quintile 


2.23 


2.84 


3.12 


3.34 


3.26 


3.31 


Fourth quintile 


2.93 


3.71 


4.11 


4.52 


4.43 


4.58 


Highest quintile 


4.88 


5.94 


6.41 


7.67 


7.36 


7.68 


Total 


2.52 


3.15 


3.42 


3.80 


3.67 


3.78 


Single mothers with children 


Lowest quintile 


0.21 


0.33 


0.32 


0.25 


0.23 


0.25 


Second quintile 


0.59 


0.71 


0.75 


0.64 


0.58 


0.62 


Middle quintile 


0.91 


1.03 


1.22 


1.14 


1.06 


1.11 


Fourth quintile 


1.45 


1.67 


2.01 


2.03 


1.89 


1.94 


Highest quintile 


2.78 


3.29 


3.65 


4.14 


3.81 


4.02 


Total 


1.19 


1.41 


1.59 


1.64 


1.51 


1.59 



a Poverty thresholds are based on the 1989 distribution of family sizes, with no adjustment for the age of the head of 
household or the number of children. Quintiles are based on the number of persons. 

b Weighted by persons. 

Sources: U.S. Congress, House Ways and Means Committee, 1994 (Table H-21) and 1996 (Table H-16) Green Book. 
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Figure ESI. 2.A 

lncome-to-poverty° ratio for families in the United States with children 
under age 1 8, lowest income quintile, by family structure: selected years, 
1967-1994 




"Poverty thresholds are based on the 1989 distribution of family sizes, with no adjustment for the age of the head of 
household or the number of children. Quintiles are based on the number of persons. 

Sources: U.S. Congress, House Ways and Means Committee, 1994 (Table H-21) and 1996 (Table H-16) Green Book. 
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Figure ESI. 2.B 

lncome-to-poverty° ratio for families in the United States with children 
under age 18 , highest income quintile, by family structure: selected years, 
1967-1994 




“Poverty thresholds are based on the 1989 distribution of family sizes, with no adjustment for the age of the head of 
household or the number of children. Quintiles are based on the number of persons. 

Sources: U.S. Congress, House Ways and Means Committee, 1994 (Table H-21) and 1996 (Table H-16) Green Book. 
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ES 1.3 

CHILDREN IN POVERTY 



Being raised in economically deprived circumstances can have far-reaching negative consequences for 
children. Growing up at or near the poverty line ($16,276 for a family of four in 1997) means not only that a 
child has a much lower level of consumption than other children but also that he or she is more likely 
than a non-poor child to experience difficulties in school, 8 to become a teen parent, 9 and, as an adult, to 
earn less and experience greater unemployment. 10 The effects of being raised in a family with income 
significantly below the poverty line are correspondingly more damaging. 11 

Children at, below, and Slightly above the Poverty Level. Figures ES 1.3. A and ES 1.3.B illustrate trends 
in the proportions of children living in various degrees of poverty and near-poverty. 

■ Children in families with incomes below 50 percent of the poverty line. Between 1975 and 1993, the 
proportion of children living in extreme poverty, that is, at or below 50 percent of the poverty 
line, 12 doubled from 5 percent in 1975 to 10 percent by 1993. By 1997, this percentage had 
dropped back to 8 percent (see Figure ES 1.3. A). 

■ Children in families with incomes at or below the poverty line. Less dramatic but still striking, the 
proportion of children at or below 100 percent of the poverty line increased by 31 percent 13 
from 17 percent in 1975 to 22 percent by 1993 before dropping to 19 percent in 1997 (see Figure 
ES 1.3. A). 

■ Children above but near the poverty line. In contrast, the proportion of children living at or below 
1 50 percent of the poverty line was about the same in 1997 (30 percent) as it was in 1975. As 
shown in the upper line of Figure ES 1.3. B, the proportion of children living at or below 200 
percent of the poverty line in 1997 was 41 percent, compared with 43 percent in 1975. 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. The proportion of black and Hispanic children at or below 
100 percent of the poverty line dropped significantly between 1996 and 1997 (from 40 percent to 37 percent 
for black children and from 40 percent to 36 percent for Hispanic children). In contrast, the proportion of 
white children dropped only slightly from 16 percent to 15 percent. 14 There was also a significant drop 
between 1996 and 1997 in the proportion of black and Hispanic children living at or below 200 percent of 
the poverty line (from 68 percent to 64 percent for black children and from 72 percent to 69 percent for 
Hispanic children) (see Table ES 1.3. A). However, the proportion of Hispanic children living in extreme 
poverty (at or below 50 percent of the poverty line) increased significantly between 1996 and 1997 from 14 
percent to 16 percent. 



8 Parker, S., Greer, S., and Zuckerraan, B. 1988. “Double Jeopardy: The Impact of Poverty on Early Childhood Develop- 
ment.” Pediatric Clinics of North America 35 : 1-10. 

9 An, C., Haveman, R., and Wolfe, B. 1993. “Teen Out-of-Wedlock Births and Welfare Receipt: The Role of Childhood 
Events and Economic Circumstances.” Review of Economics and Statistics 75: 195-208. 

10 Duncan, G., and Brooks-Gunn, J. 1997. “Income Effects across the Life Span: Integration and Interpretation.” In The 
Consequences of Growing Up PooriG. Duncan and J. Brooks-Gunn, eds.). New York: Russell Sage Press. 

11 For example, the effects of family poverty on measures of cognitive ability “varied dramatically depending upon whether 
a family was very poor (family income below 50 percent of the poverty level), poor, or near poor” (Smith, J.R., Brooks- 
Gunn, J., and Klebanov, PK. 1997. “Consequences of Living in Poverty for Young Children’s Cognitive and Verbal Ability 
and Early School Achievement.” In The Consequences of Growing Up PooriG. Duncan and J. Brooks-Gunn, eds.). New 
York: Russell Sage Press. 

12 Fifty percent of the poverty line was $8,138 in 1997. 

13 Percentage change calculated using unrounded numbers. 

14 This change, although small, is statistically significant. 
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A more detailed (but less current) look at poverty by race and Hispanic origin, using data from the Decen- 
nial Census, 15 shows that the incidence of poverty is lowest by far for white children and highest for black 
and Native American children (see Table ES 1.3.B and Figure ES 1.3.C). While the incidence of poverty 
grew noticeably between 1979 and 1989 for all groups, the differences between the groups remained stable: 

■ The poverty rate for white children was 12 percent in 1989. 

■ The poverty rate for Asian children was 17 percent in 1989, more than a third higher than for 
white children. 

■ The poverty rate for Hispanic children was 32 percent in 1 989, a rate 2.6 times as high as for 
white children. 

■ The poverty rate for American Indian and Alaska Native children was 38 percent in 1989, 
slightly more than three times the poverty rate for white children. 

■ The poverty rate for black children was 40 percent in 1989, slightly more than three times the 
poverty rate for white children. 

Although statistics on Hispanics commonly group all Hispanics together, the incidence of poverty for 
Hispanic children varies substantially by their place of origin. The three most common places of origin for 
Hispanics are Mexico, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. 

According to data for 1992 from a third source (the Panel Study of Income Dynamics), 16 children of Cuban 
descent were substantially less likely than other Hispanic children to experience either poverty (16 percent 
for Cubans compared with 31 percent for all Hispanic children) or extreme poverty (6 percent for Cubans 
compared with 12 percent for all Hispanic children); however, children of Puerto Rican descent were 
substantially /norelikely than other Hispanic children to experience poverty (45 percent) or extreme 
poverty (17 percent). 

Differences by Family Structure. The chances of a child experiencing poverty are strongly influenced by 
the type of family in which he or she lives. Throughout the period from 1970 through 1997, about half of 
the children living in female-headed families were poor (see Table ES 1.3.C). In contrast, during the 
1990s, 17 only about 10 percent of children living in married-couple families were poor (see Figure ES 1 .3.D). 




15 Poverty estimates presented in Table ES 1.3.B are based on the Decennial Census rather than the Current Population 
Survey, which is used in Table ES 1.3. A and many other tables in this section. Estimates from the two sources differ 
because the Current Population Survey has a much smaller sample than the Decennial Census. 

16 The Panel Study of Income Dynamics excludes children who migrated to the United States after 1990. Consequently, it 
understates recent migrants* share of the Hispanic population. This is likely to lead to a lower estimate of child poverty 
than a more representative survey such as the Current Population Survey, which was used for Table ES I.3.A. 

17 Statistics on children in married-couple families began to be published in 1990. 
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Table ESI ,3.A 

Percentage of children in the United States under age 18 living below 
selected poverty 0 thresholds, by age and by race and Hispanic origin: 15 
selected years, 1975-1997 



1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Under 50% of poverty 
Related children 
























under age 18 


5 


7 


8 


8 


9 


10 


10 


9 


8 


8 


8 


White 


4 


5 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Black 


14 


17 


21 


22 


25 


27 


26 


23 


20 


20 


19 


Hispanic 


— 






— 14 


14 


15 


14 


17 


16 


14 


16 


Under 100% of poverty 
Related children 
























under age 18 


17 


18 


20 


. 20 


21 


22 


22 


21 


20 


20 


19 


White 


12 


13 


16 


15 


16 


16 


17 


16 


16 


16 


15 


Black 


41 


42 


43 


44 


46 


46 


46 


43 


41 


40 


37 


Hispanic 


33 


33 


40 


38 


40 


39 


40 


41 


39 


40 


36 


Under 150% of poverty 
Related children 
























under age 18 


30 


29 


32 


31 


32 


33 


33 


32 


32 


31 


30 


White 


24 


24 


26 


25 


26 


27 


27 


27 


26 


26 


26 


Black 


60 


57 


59 


57 


60 


60 


61 


58 


56 


56 


51 


Hispanic 


— 






— 55 


58 


58 


59 


58 


59 


57 


56 


Under 200% of poverty 
Related children 
under age 18 


43 


42 


43 


42 


43 


44 


44 


43 


43 


43 


41 


White 


38 


37 


38 


37 


38 


38 


38 


38 


37 


37 


36 


Black 


73 


70 


71 


68 


70 


71 


72 


68 


68 


68 


64 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


69 


71 


70 


72 


72 


72 


72 


69 



“The poverty level is based on money income and does not include noncash benefits, such as Food Stamps. Poverty 
thresholds reflect family size and composition and are adjusted each year using the annual average Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) level. The average poverty threshold for a family of four was $16,400 in 1997. The levels shown here are derived 
from the ratio of the family’s income to the family’s poverty threshold. Related children include biological children, 
stepchildren, and adopted children of the householder and all other children in the household related to the householder 
(or reference person) by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: Percentages were calculated by Child Trends based on data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 106, Table 7; No. 133, Table 7; No. 158, Table 4; No. 175, Table 6; No. 181, Table 6; 
No. 185, Revised Table 6; No. 188, Table 8; No. 189, Table 9; No. 194, Table 2 ; No. 198, Table 2; and No. 201, Tables 2, A- 
1, and C-2. 
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Table ESI ,3.B 

Percentage of children in the United States under age 18 living below the 
poverty level, 0 by race and Hispanic origin: 15 1979 and 1989 





1979 


1989 


All children under age 18 


16 


18 


White 


11 


12 


Black 


38 


40 


Hispanic 


29 


32 


Asian 


15 


17 


American Indian/ Alaska Native 


33 


38 



“The poverty level is based on money income and does not include noncash benefits, such as Food Stamps. Poverty 
thresholds reflect family size and composition and are adjusted each year using the annual average Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) level. The average poverty threshold for a family of four was $16,400 in 1997. The levels shown here are derived 
from the ratio of the family’s income to the family’s poverty threshold. Related children include biological children, 
stepchildren, and adopted children of the householder and all other children in the household related to the householder 
(or reference person) by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of the Population, “Detailed Population Characteristics,” PC-80-1-D1- 
A, United States Summary, Table 304; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Census of the Population, “Social and Economic 
Characteristics,” CP-2-1, United States Summary, Table 49. 
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Table ES1.3.C (Parti) 



Percentage of children in the United States under age 18 living below the 
poverty level, 0 by family structure, age, and race and Hispanic origin: 15 
selected years, 1960-1997 





1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


All types of families with related 


children 




















under age 18 


26 


21 


15 


17 


18 


20 


20 


21 


22 


22 


21 


20 


20 


19 


White 


20 


14 


10 


12 


13 


16 


15 


16 


16 


17 


16 


16 


16 


15 


Black 


— 


— 


42 


41 


42 


43 


44 


46 


46 


46 


43 


41 


40 


37 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


33 


33 


40 


38 


40 


39 


40 


41 


39 


40 


36 


Asian 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


17 


17 


16 


18 


18 


19 


19 


20 


Related children 




























under age 6 


— 


— 


17 


18 


20 


23 


23 


24 


26 


26 


25 


24 


23 


22 


White 


— 


— 


12 


14 


16 


18 


18 


19 


20 


20 


19 


18 


18 


18 


Black 


— 


— 


42 


41 


45 


47 


50 


51 


53 


52 


49 


49 


45 


40 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


— 


34 


41 


40 


44 


43 


43 


44 


42 


42 


38 



Related children 



ages 6-17 


— — 14 


16 


17 


19 


18 


19 


19 


20 


19 


18 


18 


18 


White 


— — 10 


12 


12 


14 


14 


15 


15 


15 


15 


14 


14 


14 


Black 


— — 41 


42 


40 


41 


41 


42 


43 


43 


40 


37 


37 


35 


Hispanic 


— — — 


— 


32 


39 


36 


37 


37 


38 


39 


37 


38 


35 


Married-couple families with related children 




















under age 18 


— — — 


— 


— 


— 


10 


11 


11 


12 


11 


10 


10 


9 


White 


— — — 


— 








9 


10 


10 


11 


10 


9 


9 


9 


Black 


— — — 


— 


— 


— 


18 


15 


18 


18 


15 


13 


14 


13 


Hispanic 


— — — 


— 


— 


— 


26 


29 


29 


30 


30 


28 


29 


26 


Asian 
















16 


— 


15 


15 


— 


Related children 
























under age 6 


— — — 


— 


— 


— 


12 


12 


13 


13 


12 


11 


12 


11 


White 


— — — 


— 








11 


11 


12 


13 


11 


11 


11 


10 


Black 


— — — 


— 


— 


— 


20 


17 


22 


20 


15 


14 


14 


13 


Hispanic 


— — — 


— 


— 


— 


28 


33 


32 


33 


33 


31 


32 


28 



“The poverty level is based on money income and does not include noncash benefits, such as Food Stamps. Poverty 
thresholds reflect family size and composition and are adjusted each year using the annual average Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) level. The average poverty threshold for a family of four was $16,400 in 1997. Related children include biological 
children, stepchildren, and adopted children of the householder and all other children in the household related to the 
householder (or reference person) by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites, blacks, and Asians include persons of Hispanic 
origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 81, Table 4; No. 86, Table 1; No. 106, 
Table 11; No. 133, Table 11; No. 158, Table 7; No. 175, Table 6; No. 181, Table 5; No. 185, Revised Table 6; No. 188, Table 
8; No. 189, Table 9; No. 194, Table 2; No. 198, Table 2; and No. 201, Tables 2, A-l, and C-2; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, The Asian and Pacific Islander Population in the United States (Update), Series PPL, No. 
32, Table 8; No. 77, Table 5; and No. 81, Table 5. 
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Table ES1.3.C (Part 2) 

Percentage of children in the United States under age 18 living below the 
poverty level, 0 by family structure, age, and race and Hispanic origin: 13 
selected years, 1960-1997 

I960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 

Married couple families with related children 



ages 6-17 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


9 


10 


10 


11 


10 


9 


9 


9 


White 




















8 


9 


9 


10 


9 


9 


8 


8 


Black 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


17 


14 


16 


17 


14 


12 


14 


13 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


25 


26 


26 


28 


28 


27 


28 


25 


Female-headed families with related children 
under age 18 68 64 59 53 51 


54 


53 


55 


55 


54 


53 


50 


49 


49 


White 


60 


53 


43 


44 


42 


45 


46 


47 


46 


46 


46 


42 


43 


44 


Black 


— 


— 


68 


66 


65 


67 


65 


68 


67 


66 


63 


62 


58 


55 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


— 


65 


72 


68 


69 


66 


66 


68 


66 


67 


63 


Related children 
under age 6 — 


— 


64 


62 


65 


66 


66 


66 


66 


64 


64 


62 


59 


59 


White 


— 





59 


58 


60 


59 


60 


60 


61 


58 


59 


55 


54 


57 


Black 


— 


— 


71 


67 


72 


75 


73 


74 


73 


72 


70 


71 


64 


61 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


— 


70 


78 


77 


74 


72 


72 


74 


72 


72 


68 


Related children 
ages 6-17 — 


— 


49 


49 


46 


48 


47 


50 


49 


48 


47 


45 


45 


45 


White 


— 





38 


40 ' 


36 


40 


39 


41 


39 


40 


40 


37 


38 


39 


Black 


— 


— 


66 


66 


62 


63 


60 


65 


63 


62 


59 


56 


55 


53 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


— 


62 


70 


64 


65 


62 


63 


65 


62 


65 


60 



‘The poverty level is based on money income and does not include noncash benefits, such as Food Stamps. Poverty 
thresholds reflect family size and composition and are adjusted each year using the annual average Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) level. The average poverty threshold for a family of four was $16,400 in 1997. Related children include biological 
children, stepchildren, and adopted children of the householder and all other children in the household related to the 
householder (or reference person) by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites, blacks, and Asians include persons of Hispanic 
origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 81, Table 4; No. 86, Table 1; No. 106, 
Table 11; No. 133, Table 11; No. 158, Table 7; No. 175, Table 6; No. 181, Table 5; No. 185, Revised Table 6; No. 188, Table 
8; No. 189, Table 9; No. 194, Table 2; No. 198, Table 2; and No. 201, Tables 2, A-l, and C-2; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, The Asian and Pacific Islander Population in the United States (Update), Series PPL, No. 
32, Table 8; No. 77, Table 5; and No. 81, Table 5. 
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Figure ES 1 .3.A 

Percentage of children in the United States under age 18 in families living 
below 50 percent and 100 percent of poverty: 0 selected years, 1975-1997 




“The poverty level is based on money income and does not include noncash benefits, such as Food Stamps. Poverty 
thresholds reflect family size and composition and are adjusted each year using the annual average Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) level. The average poverty threshold for a family of four was $16,400 in 1997. The levels shown here are derived 
from the ratio of the family’s income to the family’s poverty threshold. Related children include biological children, 
stepchildren, and adopted children of the householder and all other children in the household related to the householder 
(or reference person) by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

Sources: Percentages were calculated by Child Trends based on data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 106, Table 7; No. 133, Table 7; No. 158, Table 4; No. 175, Table 6; No. 181, Table 6; 
No. 185, Revised Table 6; No. 188, Table 8; No. 189, Table 9; No. 194, Table 2; No. 198, Table 2; and No. 201, Tables 2 
and A-l. 
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Figure ESI. 3.B 

Percentage of children in the United States under age 1 8 in households in 
families living below 150 percent and 200 percent of poverty: 0 selected 
years, 1975-1997 




“The poverty level is based on money income and does not include noncash benefits, such as Food Stamps. Poverty 
thresholds reflect family size and composition and are adjusted each year using the annual average Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) level. The average poverty threshold for a family of four was $16,400 in 1997. The levels shown here are derived 
from the ratio of the family’s income to the family’s poverty threshold. Related children include biological children, 
stepchildren, and adopted children of the householder and all other children in the household related to the householder 
(or reference person) by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

Sources: Percentages were calculated by Child Trends based on data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 106, Table 7; No. 133, Table 7; No. 158, Table 4; No. 175, Table 6; No. 181, Table 6; 
No. 185, Revised Table 6; No. 188, Table 8; No. 189, Table 9; No. 194, Table 2; No. 198, Table 2; and No. 201, Tables 2 
and A-l. 
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Figure ES1.3.C 

Percentage of children in the United States under age 1 8 living below the 
poverty level, 0 by race/ethnicity: b 1979 and 1989 



100 * 



90 - 



80 - 



70 - 



60- 
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a> 

Q. 

40- 
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20 - 



10 - 



■ 1979 
□ 1989 



11 



12 






10 




White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Asian 



American Indian/ 
Alaska Native 



“The poverty level is based on money income and does not include noncash benefits, such as Food Stamps. Poverty 
thresholds reflect family size and composition and are adjusted each year using the annual average Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) level. The average poverty threshold for a family of four was $16,400 in 1997. Related children include biological 
children, stepchildren, and adopted children of the householder and all other children in the household related to the 
householder (or reference person) by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for all races include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of the Population, “Detailed Population Characteristics,” PC-80-1-D1- 
A, United States Summary, Table 304; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Census of the Population, “Social and Economic 
Characteristics,” CP-2-1, United States Summary, Table 49. 
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Figure ES1.3.D 

Percentage of children in the United States under age 1 8 living below the 
poverty level, 0 by family type: selected years, 1960-1997 
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“The poverty level is based on money income and does not include noncash benefits, such as Food Stamps. Poverty 
thresholds reflect family size and composition and are adjusted each year using the annual average Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) level. The average poverty threshold for a family of four was $16,400 in 1997. Related children include biological 
children, stepchildren, and adopted children of the householder and all other children in the household related to the 
householder (or reference person) by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 81, Table 4; No. 86, Table 1; No. 106, 
Table 11; No. 133, Table 11; No. 158, Table 7; No. 175, Table 6; No. 181, Table 5; No. 185, Revised Table 6; No. 188, 
Table 8; No. 189, Table 9; No. 194, Table 2; No. 198, Table 2; and No. 201, Tables 2, A-l, and C-2. 
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ES 1.4 

LONG-TERM CHILDHOOD POVERTY 

The statistics and discussion presented in ES 1.3 provide a “snapshot” of children in poverty in a single 
year; however, the effects of poverty on children are cumulative. Experiencing poverty year after year is 
more harmful to children than experiencing poverty occasionally. 18 The majority of children never 
experience poverty while growing up, and, among those who do, most are in poverty for only a small 
portion of their childhood. Many children, however, and particularly many black children, spend a large 
proportion of their formative years living in poverty, with correspondingly negative consequences for their 
development and well-being. 

In this section, we focus on two cohorts of children. 19 The first cohort was age 0-5 in 1972; the second was 
age 0-5 in 1982. In each case, we look at the next ten years of the children’s lives 20 and calculate how many 
years of those ten years were spent in poverty. 

Changes in Childhood Poverty over Time. Although 76 percent of all children who were under age 6 in 
1972 were never poor over the next ten years, 1 1 percent were poor for three or more of those years, 6 
percent were poor for six or more years, and 3 percent were poor for at least nine years (see Table ES 1.4 and 
Figure ES 1.4). The pattern is similar a decade later. Of children who were under age 6 in 1982, 73 percent 
were never poor over the next ten years, 15 percent were poor for three or more of those years, 7 percent 
were poor for six or more years, and 4 percent were poor for at least nine years. 

Differences by Race. The risk of experiencing long-term poverty in childhood varies substantially by race 
(see Table ES 1.4). Of the nonblack children who were under age 6 in 1982, 79 percent never experienced 
poverty over the next ten years, 9 percent were poor for three or more of those years, 3 percent were poor 
for six or more years, and only 1 percent were poor for at least nine years. By contrast, 43 percent of all 
black children who were under age 6 in 1982 experienced poverty for at least three of those years, 28 
percent were poor for six or more years, and 17 percent were poor for at least nine years. 

Moreover, for black children the risk of experiencing long-term poverty in childhood changed between 
the 1970s and the 1980s. Of the black children who were under age 6 in 1972, 34 percent never experienced 
poverty over the next ten years. For black children who were under age 6 in 1982, 41 percent never experi- 
enced poverty over the next ten years. Thus, there was a significant increase between the 1970s and the 
1980s in the percentage of black children avoiding poverty for ten consecutive years. 

However, the risk for black children of experiencing poverty at least nine out of ten years also increased 
between the 1970s and the 1980s. Of the black children who were under age 6 in 1972, 13 percent experi- 
enced poverty in at least nine of the next ten years. For black children who were under age 6 in 1982, 17 
percent experienced poverty in at least 9 of the next 10 years. 



18 Duncan, G. and Brooks-Gunn, J. (eds.). 1997. The Consequences of Growing Up Poor. New York: Russell Sage Press. 

19 Focusing on two cohorts ten years apart allows us to determine if long-term exposure to poverty has changed. 

20 This is different from the “Lifetime Childhood Poverty” concept, which was analyzed in the previous edition of this 
report. In the previous edition, we measured the number of years in poverty out of all 18 years of childhood. 
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Table ES 1.4 

Percentage of children in the United States living in poverty over 10-year 
period, 0 by number of years in poverty b and by race: 1972-1981 and 
1982-1991 



Number of Years in Poverty 



Decade 


Never 


One or more 
vears 


Three or 
more vears 


Six or 
more vears 


Nine or 
more vears 


1972-1981 


All children under age 6 in 1972 


76 


24 


n 


6 


3 


Black 


34 


66 


44 


24 


13 


Nonblack 


82 


18 


6 


3 


1 


1982-1991 


All children under age 6 in 1982 


73 


27 


15 


7 


4 


Black 


41 


39 


43 


28 


17 


Nonblack 


79 


21 


9 


3 


1 



“The poverty level is based on money income and does not include noncash benefits, such as Food Stamps. Poverty 
thresholds reflect family size and composition and are adjusted each year using the annual average Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) level. The average poverty threshold for a family of four was $16,400 in 1997. Related children include biological 
children, stepchildren, and adopted children of the householder and all other children in the household related to the 
householder (or reference person) by blood, marriage, adoption or cohabitation. 

b Poverty status for all children who were under age 6 in 1972 was monitored for the decade beginning in 1972 and ending 
in 1981. Similarly, poverty status for all children who were under age 6 in 1982 was monitored for the decade beginning in 
1982 and ending in 1991. For these two cohorts of children, the table displays the percentage who were in poverty by 
number of years in poverty over each ten-year period (minimum is zero; maximum is 10 years). 

Source: Estimates supplied by Greg J. Duncan, Northwestern University, based on data from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics (PSID). 
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Figure ES1.4 



Percentage of children in the United States living in poverty, 0 by number of 
years in poverty: b 1972-1981 and 1982-1991 
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“The poverty level is based on money income and does not include noncash benefits, such as Food Stamps. Poverty 
thresholds reflect family size and composition and are adjusted each year using the annual average Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) level. The average poverty threshold for a family of four was $16,400 in 1997. Related children include biological 
children, stepchildren, and adopted children of the householder and all other children in the household related to the 
householder (or reference person) by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

b Poverty status for all children who were under age 6 in 1972 was monitored for the decade beginning in 1972 and ending 
in 1981. Similarly, poverty status for all children who were under age 6 in 1982 was monitored for the decade beginning in 
1982 and ending in 1991. For these two cohorts of children, the table displays the percentage who were in poverty by 
number of years in poverty over each 10-year period (minimum is zero; maximum is 10 years). 

Source: Estimates supplied by Greg J. Duncan, Northwestern University, based on data from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics (PSID). 



■ All children under age 6 in 1972 
□ All children under age 6 in 1982 




Never One or more years Three or more years Six or more years Nine or more years 
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ES 2.1 

EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT CASH AND NEAR-CASH 
TRANSFER PROGRAMS ON POVERTY AMONG PERSONS 
LIVING IN FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN UNDER AGE 18 

Although the federal system of cash and near-cash transfers (including federal income and payroll taxes) 21 
plays a substantial role in reducing the poverty rate of children, its collective effect has varied substantially 
over time. In 1979, federal cash and near-cash transfers produced a 37 percent reduction in poverty among 
persons in families with related children under age 18 (see Figure ES 2.1); however, by 1983, the same 
transfer programs produced only a 19 percent reduction in poverty. By 1989 the percentage poverty reduc- 
tion had recovered to 24 percent, and it rose to 29 percent in 1993 and 34 percent in 1996. 

In the absence of any federal transfers and taxes, 20 percent of all persons living in families with children 
would have been poor in 1996 (see Table ES 2.1). Social insurance programs other than Social Security 
reduced the poverty rate to 19 percent. The Social Security system reduced the poverty rate further to 18 
percent. After inclusion of means-tested cash transfers, the poverty rate fell to 17 percent. Food and 
housing benefits cut the poverty rate to 14 percent. Finally, the federal tax system reduced the poverty rate 
of all persons living in families with children to 13 percent. 

All of the federal cash and near-cash transfers considered in Table ES 2.1, except federal taxes, reduced 
poverty among persons in families with related children under age 18 in all years. Until recently, the net 
impact of the federal tax system was to increase the poverty rate. By 1989, however, the impact of the tax 
system on the number of such persons in poverty became neutral, 22 and since 1994, the federal tax system 
has reduced the number of persons in poverty. This is because of the recent expansion of the Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC), which provides refundable tax credits to low-income families with children 
and at least one working parent whose earnings are low. Because the credit is refundable, many families 
eligible for the EITC receive a payment from the Treasury instead of paying federal income tax. 



21 Federal cash and near-cash transfers, which transfer income from the government to individuals and families, include 
Social Security, unemployment compensation, workers’ compensation, all means-tested cash transfers, and food and 
housing benefits. Federal payroll taxes (for Social Security and Medicare) can be thought of as a negative transfer (since 
they always transfer income from individuals to the federal government). Federal income taxes can be either a positive or 
a negative transfer. Families with children and relatively low taxable income, most of which comes from earnings, can 
receive a substantial income transfer from the federal government due to the Earned Income Tax Credit. 

22 By “neutral”, we mean that the tax system neither increased nor decreased the number of persons in poverty. 
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Table ES 2.1 
















Antipoverty effectiveness of cash and near-cash transfers (including federal 
income and payroll taxes) for all individuals in the United States in families 
with related children under age 18: selected years, 1979-1996 




1979 


1983 


1989 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


Total population 
(in thousands) 


133,435 


132,123 


135,430 


144,551 


145,814 


146,227 


146,797 


Poverty rate (percent): 

Cash income before transfers 


17 


22 


19 


22 


21 


20 


20 


Plus social insurance 
(other than Social Security) 


16 


20 


18 


21 


21 


19 


19 


Plus Social Security 


14 


19 


17 


20 


19 


18 


18 


Plus means-tested cash transfers 


13 


18 


16 


19 


18 


17 


17 


Plus food and housing benefits 


10 


17 


14 


16 


15 


14 


14 


Less federal taxes 


11 


18 


14 


16 


14 


13 


13 


Total percentage reduction in 
poverty rate 


37 


19 


24 


29 


33 


35 


34 


Sources: Congressional Budget Office (CBO) computations using the CBO tax model, with data from the March Current 
Population Survey, 1980, 1984, 1990, 1994-1997. Table prepared by staff from the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
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Figure ES 2.1 

Antipoverty effectiveness of cash and near-cash transfers (including federal 
income and payroll taxes) for all individuals in the United States in families 
with related children underage 18: selected years, 1979-1996 




Sources: Congressional Budget Office (CBO) computations using the CBO tax model, with data from the March Current 
Population Survey, 1980, 1984, 1990, 1994-1997. Table prepared by staff from the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
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ES 2.2 

MEANS-TESTED ASSISTANCE: AFDC 23 AND FOOD STAMPS 



Many poor children have depended on Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and the Food 
Stamp program for basic material needs. AFDC was a federal and state cash assistance program targeted at 
needy children and at certain others in these children’s households. 24 As a result of major welfare reform 
enacted in August 1996, the AFDC program has now been replaced by the Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF) program. TANF provides a block grant to states to design and administer their own 
welfare and work programs. 

The Food Stamp program provides low-income households with vouchers that can be exchanged for food. 
The welfare reform law included significant new restrictions on Food Stamp eligibility for immigrants who 
have not become U.S. citizens. 

Children’s Receipt of AFDC and Other Welfare Benefits. Twelve percent of all children lived in families 
receiving AFDC or General Assistance in 1979, according to survey data (see Figure ES 2.2.A). The rate 
decreased slightly to 11 percent in 1989 but by 1993 had increased to 14 percent. However, by 1997, the 
recipiency rate had dropped to 9 percent. 

Somewhat more than 7 million children lived in families receiving welfare in 1979 and 1989 (see Table ES 
2.2.A). By 1994, 9.5 million children were living in families receiving welfare. By 1997, the number of 
children on welfare had dropped sharply to 6.2 million. Administrative data show a similar trend (see Table 
ES2.2.C). 

Children’s Receipt of Food Stamps. Food Stamp receipt shows a similar pattern. In both 1979 and 1989, 15 
percent of all children lived in households receiving Food Stamps, according to survey data (see Figure ES 
2. 2. A). The proportion had increased to 20 percent by 1993. In that year 14.2 million children lived in 
households receiving Food Stamps, up from 9.7 million in 1989 (see Table ES 2.2.B). However, the 
recipiency rate had dropped to 15 percent by 1997. 

Administrative data for Food Stamps also show a rise in the number of children receiving Food Stamps 
during the late 1980s and early 1990s, followed by a recent decline (see Table ES 2.2.C). According to these 
data, the number of children receiving Food Stamps grew from 9.9 million in 1985 to 14.2 million in 1993. 
By 1996, the number had declined to 1 3.2 million, or 19 percent of the child population. 

Receipt of AFDC and Food Stamps by Race and Hispanic Origin. The percentage of children receiving 
AFDC 25 and Food Stamps varies substantially by race/Hispanic origin. According to 1992 data from a 
different source (the Panel Study of Income Dynamics 26 ), only 5 percent of white non-Hispanic children 
received AFDC and only 8 percent received Food Stamps (see Figure ES 2.2. B). In contrast, among black 
non-Hispanic children, 32 percent received AFDC and 42 percent received Food Stamps. Among Hispanic 
children, 18 percent received AFDC and 30 percent received Food Stamps. 

There was also substantial variation among Hispanic children, depending on their descent. Among 
children of Cuban descent, only 8 percent received AFDC and 18 percent received Food Stamps. In 
contrast, among children of Puerto Rican descent, 28 percent received AFDC and 48 percent received 
Food Stamps. Among children of Mexican descent, 15 percent received AFDC and 30 percent received 
Food Stamps. 



23 Includes General Assistance. 

24 Needy children include those “who have been deprived of parental support or care because their father or mother is 
absent from the home continuously, is incapacitated, is deceased or is unemployed.” See Overview of Entitlement Pro- 
grams: 1994 Green Book. U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means. 

25 Includes General Assistance. 

26 The Panel Study of Income Dynamics excludes children who migrated to the United States after 1990. Consequently, it 
understates recent migrants’ share of the Hispanic population. This is likely to lead to a lower estimate of receipt of 
transfers for Hispanics than a more representative survey such as the Current Population Survey. 
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Table ES2.2.A 

Percentage and number (in thousands) of children in the United States under 
age 18 in families receiving AFDC or General Assistance: selected years, 
1979-1997 





1979 


1989 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Number (in thousands) 


7,228 


7,116 


9,440 


9,463 


8,656 


7,490 


6301 


Percent 


12 


11 


14 


13 


12 


11 


9 



i 

Sources: Estimates for 1979-1994 calculated by Child Trends based on analysis of the March 1980, 1990, 1994, and 1995 
Current Population Surveys. Estimates for 1995-1997 provided by U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



Table ES2.2.B 

Percentage and number (in thousands) of children in the United States under 
age 18 in households receiving Food Stamps: selected years, 1979-1997 





1979 


1989 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Number (in thousands) 
Percent 


9336 

15 


9,696 

15 


14,193 

20 


13,677 

19 


13,115 

18 


12372 

17 


10,987 

15 



Sources: Estimates for 1979-1994 calculated by Child Trends based on analysis of the March 1980, 1990, 1994, and 1995 
Current Population Surveys. Estimates for 1995-1997 provided by U.S. Bureau of the Census. 



Table ES2.2.C 

Percentage and number (in thousands) of children in the United States 0 
under age 18 receiving AFDC or Food Stamps according to administrative 
records: selected years, 1 985-1 996 b 





1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


AFDC 


Number (in thousands) 


7,041 


7,620 


8375 


9,087 


9,402 


9,464 


9,152 


8359 


Percent 


11 


12 


13 


14 


14 


14 


13 


12 


Food Stamps 


Number (in thousands) 


9,906 


10,127 


11,952 


13349 


14,1% 


14391 


13,883 


13300 


Percent 


16 


16 


18 


20 


21 


21 


20 


19 



“Not including territories. 
b Data for 1996 are preliminary. 

Sources: AFDC statistics calculated by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, based on unpublished data from the Administration for Children and Families, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services; Food Stamps statistics calculated by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, based on unpublished data from the Food 
and Consumer Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Figure ES 2.2.A 

Percentage of children in the United States under age 18 living in families 
receiving AFDC or General Assistance, and in households receiving Food 
Stamps: selected years, 1979-1997 




Sources: Estimates for 1979-1994 calculated by Child Trends based on analysis of the March 1980, 1990, 1994, and 1995 
Current Population Surveys. Estimates for 1995-1997 provided by U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Figure ES2.2.B 



Percentage of children in the United States under age 18 in households 
receiving AFDC and Food Stamps, by race/ethnicity a and by descent: 1992 
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□ Food Stamps 



Ml 




48 



28 



18 



Ml 



White, non-Hispanic 



Black, non-Hispanic 



All Hispanic 



Puerto Rican 



Mexican 



Cuban 



Estimates for Hispanic children exclude those migrating to the United States after 1990. 

Source: Estimates supplied by Sandra Hofferth, University of Michigan, based on data from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics. 
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ES 2.3 

LONG-TERM WELFARE DEPENDENCE 27 

Long-term welfare receipt imposes large costs on taxpayers. Moreover, there is evidence that long-term 
welfare receipt may have a negative impact on children’s completed years of schooling and may increase 
the likelihood of female children becoming welfare recipients when they reach adulthood. 28 

Living in a family receiving AFDC at some point during childhood is not an uncommon experience. 
Among all children under age 6 in 1982, 21 percent were on AFDC for at least one year over the next ten 
years (see Figure ES 2. 3. A). Long-term welfare receipt is considerably less common: only 8 percent of all 
children under age 6 in 1982 were on AFDC at least six of the ten years between 1982 and 1991, and only 4 
percent were on AFDC at least nine years. 

Differences by Race. For black children, however, long-term welfare receipt is considerably more 
common than for nonblack children (see Figure ES 2.3. A). Among all black children under age 6 in 1982, 
26 percent were on AFDC at least six of the next ten years (compared with 5 percent of nonblack children). 
Similarly, 17 percent were on AFDC for at least nine years (compared with 2 percent of nonblack children). 
Moreover, a majority of these black children under age 6 were on AFDC at least once between 1982 and 
1991. 

Changes over Time. Table ES 2. 3. A compares the ten-year welfare experience of children under age 6 in 
1972 with the experience of children under age 6 in 1982. For nonblack children, there is virtually no 
difference; however, the proportion of black children whose families /?ererreceived welfare increased from 
34 percent to 42 percent. 

Welfare Benefits as a Percentage of Total Family Income. A smaller but still substantial portion of 
children lived in families who were highly dependent on welfare (“highly dependent” defined as families 
who received at least half of total income from AFDC and Food Stamps) for some period of time. Among 
children under age 6 in 1982, 14 percent were in families highly dependent on welfare for at least one year 
over the next decade (see Figure 2.3.B); 5 percent were highly dependent for six or more years. Nearly 20 
percent of black children were highly dependent on welfare for six or more years, compared with 2 percent 
of nonblack children. 



27 In this section, “welfare” has been defined to include Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) only or AFDC 
plus Food Stamps. Supplemental Security Income (SSI) and General Assistance, which are often considered to be 
“welfare,” are not analyzed in this section. 

28 G.J. Duncan and W.J. Yeung. 1995. “Extent and Consequences of Welfare Dependence Among America’s Children” , 
Children and Youth Services Review, 17, No. 1/2, pp. 157-182; P. Gottschalk. 1996. “Is the Correlation in Welfare Participa- 
tion across Generations Spurious?” Journal of Public Economics, vol. 63, pp. 1-25; P. Gottschalk. 1992. “The 
Intergenerational Transmission of Welfare Participation: Facts and Possible Causes,” Journal of Policy Analysis and 
Management, Spring, pp. 224-272. For both the effect on educational attainment and welfare participation, both authors 
controlled for exposure to poverty. Gottschalk (1995) also controlled for unobservable correlates. 
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Table ES2.3.A 



Percentage of children in families 0 in the United States receiving any AFDC 
benefit, by number of years 15 and by race: 0 1 972-1981 and 1 982-1 991 



Percentage receiving any AFDC benefit 



Decade 


Never 


One or more 
years 


Three or 
more years 


Six or 
more years 


Nine or 
more years 


1972-1981 


All children under age 6 in 1972 


78 


22 


14 


8 


4 


Black 


34 


66 


51 


30 


15 


Nonblack 


85 


15 


8 


4 


3 


1982-1991 


All children under age 6 in 1982 


79 


21 


14 


8 


4 


Black 


42 


58 


42 


26 


17 


Nonblack 


86 


14 


9 


5 


2 



a In the Panel Study of Income Dynamics, the survey used for this table, families include cohabitors and other individuals 
who are sharing resources with family members and excludes only people such as roomers or employees who have a pure 
business-type connection to the family. 

b Receipt of AFDC by families of children who were under age 6 in 1972 was monitored for the decade beginning in 1972 
and ending in 1981. Similarly, receipt of AFDC by families of children who were under age 6 in 1982 was monitored for the 
decade beginning in 1982 and ending in 1991. For these two cohorts of children, the table displays the percentage who 
participated in AFDC by number of years participating over each 10-year period (minimum is never; maximum is 10 
years). 

‘Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for blacks and nonblacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Source: Estimates supplied by Greg J. Duncan, Northwestern University, based on data from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics. 
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Table ES2.3.B 

Percentage of children in the United States for whom AFDC and Food Stamp 
benefits exceeded 50 percent of family income (including Food Stamps), by 
number of years 0 and by race: b 1 972-1981 and 1 982-1991 



Number of years in which AFDC and Food Stamp benefits 
were at least half of family income (including Food Stamp benefits) 



Decade 


Never 


One or more 
years 


Three or 
more years 


Six or 
more years 


Nine or 
more years 


1972-1981 


All children under age 6 in 1972 


87 


13 


8 


3 


2 


Black 


50 


50 


32 


14 


8 


Nonblack 


93 


7 


4 


1 


1 


1982-1991 


All children under age 6 in 1982 


86 


14 


8 


5 


2 


Black 


59 


41 


29 


19 


8 


Nonblack 


91 


9 


4 


2 


1 



“Receipt of AFDC and Food Stamps by families of children who were under age 6 in 1972 was monitored for the decade 
beginning in 1972 and ending in 1981. Similarly, receipt of AFDC and Food Stamps by families of children who were under 
age 6 in 1982 was monitored for the decade beginning in 1982 and ending in 1991. For these two cohorts of children, the 
table displays the percentage of children for whom these benefits exceeded 50 percent of family income by number of 
years in which this was true over each 10-year period (minimum is never; maximum is 10 years). 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for blacks and nonblacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Source: Estimates supplied by Greg J. Duncan, Northwestern University, based on data from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics. 
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Figure ES 2.3.A 

Percentage of children in the United States receiving any AFDC a benefit, by 
number of years and by race: b 1982-1991 
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“Receipt of AFDC by families of children who were under age 6 in 1982 was monitored for the decade beginning in 1982 
and ending in 1991. The figure displays the percentage who participated in AFDC by number of years participating over 
the 10-year period (minimum is zero; maximum is 10 years). 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for blacks and nonblacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Source: Estimates supplied by Greg J. Duncan, Northwestern University, based on data from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics. 
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Figure ES2.3.B 

Percentage of children in the United States for whom AFDC and Food Stamp 
benefits exceeded 50 percent of family income (including Food Stamps), by 
number of years 0 and by race: b 1 982-1991 






'Receipt of AFDC and Food Stamps by families of children who were under age 6 in 1982 was monitored for the decade 
beginning in 1982 and ending in 1991. The figure displays the percentage of children for whom these benefits exceeded 50 
percent of family income by number of years in which this was true over the 10-year period (minimum is zero; maximum 
is 10 years). 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for blacks and nonblacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Source: Estimates supplied by Greg J. Duncan, Northwestern University, based on data from the Panel Study of Income 
Dynamics. 
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ES 2.4 

SOURCES OF INCOME AND PAYMENT OF 
FEDERAL TAXES FOR FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 

Although most families with children receive most of their income from their own earnings and other 
private sources, federal transfer programs providing both cash and in-kind benefits are an important 
supplement for many families and the most important source of income for some; thus, many children’s 
standard of living is significantly affected by these programs. Most families with children pay taxes to the 
federal government to help pay for these programs. 

Federal Cash Benefits. Many families receive some of their income in the form of government transfers, 
although the overwhelming majority of families (96 percent in 1 995) had other private sources of income as 
well (see Figure ES 2.4.A). 

The most common federal cash benefit in 1995 was the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC), 29 which the 
federal government paid to 31 percent of families with children. 

The federal government paid cash social insurance benefits (including Social Security, Workers’ Compen- 
sation, and Unemployment Insurance benefits) to 19 percent of families with children. 

Cash benefits from the AFDC program were paid to 16 percent of families with children. 

Supplemental Security Income (SSI) benefits were provided to 6 percent of families with children. 

A small percentage (2 percent) of families with children received cash benefits from other means-tested 
cash programs. 

Single-parent families with children are less likely than married-couple families with children to have 
pre-transfer income (see Table ES 2. 4. A). While 99 percent of married-couple families with children had 
pre-transfer income, only 88 percent of single-parent families had income before transfers. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that single-parent families with children were more likely than married-couple 
families with children to receive means-tested cash benefits. For example, while only 6 percent of 
married-couple families received AFDC benefits, 37 percent of single-parent families received these 
benefits. 

Federal In-Kind Benefits. Many families also receive in-kind benefits from the federal government (see 
Figure ES2.4.A). 

The federal government provided Food Stamps to 20 percent of families with children. 

Housing benefits were provided to 5 percent of families with children. 

Single-parent families with children were much more likely than married-couple families to receive 
in-kind benefits (see Table ES 2.4. A). For example, while only 9 percent of married-couple families re- 
ceived Food Stamps, 45 percent of single-parent families did so. Similarly, only 1 percent of married-couple 
families received housing benefits, but 15 percent of single-parent families did so. 

Federal Taxes. Most families with children pay both Social Security (FICA) taxes 30 and federal income 
taxes 31 (see Figure ES 2.4. B). In 1995, 92 percent of all families with children paid Social Security taxes, 
while 78 percent paid federal income taxes. Married-couple families were more likely than single-parent 
families to pay federal taxes. While 97 percent of married-couple families paid Social Security taxes, only 79 
percent of single-parent families did so. Similarly, while 88 percent of married-couple families paid federal 
income taxes, only 51 percent of single-parent families did so. 




29 This benefit is paid to families with at least one child, one parent with earnings, and relatively low taxable income. If the 
credit is larger than a family’s federal income tax liability, the difference is refunded to the family. The EITC figure 
presented in Figure ES 2.4.A and Table ES 2.4.A refers only to families that received a refund and not to families whose 
EITC only partially offset their federal income tax liability. 

30 FICA taxes cover the Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance (OASDI or Social Security) program plus Medicare. 

31 Figure ES 2.4 displays the percentage of families with a federal income tax liability before the EITC. Thus, a family with 
$500 in tax liability before the EITC, but with a $1,000 EITC, is still counted as having a federal income tax liability. 
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Table ES2.4.A 

Percentage of families with children under age 18 in the United States re- 
ceiving various sources of income, by family structure: 1993 and 1995 





1993 


1995 


Pre-transfer income 


All family structures 


95 


% 


Unmarried head 


85 


88 


Married couple 


98 


99 


Cash benefits 

Social insurance income 


All family structures 


20 


19 


Unmarried head 


21 


21 


Married couple 


20 


18 


AFDC 


All fam ily structures 


16 


16 


Unmarried head 


40 


37 


Married couple 


6 


6 


SSI 


All family structures 


4 


6 


Unmarried head 


6 


11 


Married couple 


2 


4 


Other means-tested cash benefits 


All family structures 


2 


2 


Unmarried head 


3 


3 


Married couple 


1 


1 


In-kind benefits 
Food Stamps 


All family structures 


20 


20 


Unmarried head 


45 


45 


Married couple 


9 


9 


Housing 


All family structures 


6 


5 


Unmarried head 


17 


15 


Married couple 


1 


1 


Earned Income Tax Credit 


All family structures 


29 


31 


Unmarried head 


51 


54 


Married couple 


19 


21 



Note: The Urban Institute’s Transfer Income Model (TRIM) simulates eligibility for and payment of cash and in-kind 
benefits for a representative sample of the U.S. population based upon the characteristics of the persons, families, and 
households contained in the sample. TRIM also simulates the payment of federal income and payroll taxes for this same 
representative sample. The results of TRIM simulations may differ from the results produced by other data sets or models 
because, for most programs, TRIM uses data corrected for under- and nonreporting. In the case of the Earned Income 
Tax Credit (EITC), for example, TRIM estimates differ from those of the U.S. Treasury because TRIM assumes that 
nearly everyone who is eligible for the EITC actually receives it. In reality, some ineligible families receive it and some 
eligible families do not. The errors do not exactly offset one another. 

Source: 1994 and 1996 Current Population Survey, as processed by the Urban Institute’s Transfer Income Model. 
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Table ES 2.4.B 

Percentage of families in the United States with children under age 18 and 
with federal tax liability (before EITC), by type of tax and family structure: 
1993 and 1995 





1993 


1995 


Social Security (FICA) 


All family structures 


91 


92 


Unmarried head 


76 


79 


Married couple 


97 


97 


Federal income tax 


All family structures 


76 


78 


Unmarried head 


48 


51 


Married couple 


88 


88 



Note: The Urban Institute’s Transfer Income Model (TRIM) simulates eligibility for and payment of cash and in-kind 
benefits for a representative sample of the U.S. population based upon the characteristics of the persons, families, and 
households contained in the sample. TRIM also simulates the payment of federal income and payroll taxes for this same 
representative sample. The results of TRIM simulations may differ from the results produced by other data sets or models 
because, for most programs, TRIM uses data corrected for under- and nonreporting. In the case of the Earned Income 
Tax Credit (EITC), for example, TRIM estimates differ from those of the U.S. Treasury because TRIM assumes that 
nearly everyone who is eligible for the EITC actually receives it. In reality, some ineligible families receive it and some 
eligible families do not. The errors do not exactly offset one another. Table displays federal income tax liability before the 
EITC. Thus, a family with $500 in tax liability before the EITC, but with a $1,000 EITC, is still counted as having a 
federal income tax liability. 

Source: 1994 and 1996 Current Population Survey, as processed by the Urban Institute’s Transfer Income Model. 
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Figure ES 2.4.A 

Percentage of families with children under age 1 8 in the United States 
receiving various sources of income: 1995 




Source: 1994 and 1996 Current Population Survey, as processed by the Urban Institute’s Transfer Income Model. 
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Figure ES 2.4.B 

Percentage of families in the United States with children under age 1 8 and 
with federal tax liability (before EITC), by type of tax and family structure: 
1995 
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Source: 1994 and 1996 Current Population Survey, as processed by the Urban Institute’s Transfer Income Model. 
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ES 2.5 

CHILD SUPPORT NONPAYMENT 

The issue of child support has gained in importance in recent years. As rates of divorce and nonmarital 
births have risen, an increasing proportion of children and their custodial parents depend on this source 
of income for financial support and suffer correspondingly when it is not forthcoming. In addition, when 
noncustodial parents do not support their children financially, it is often left to the government to step in 
and provide support in the form of AFDC/TANF, Food Stamps, and other forms of assistance. 

In many cases, and particularly where nonmarital births are concerned, families who should be receiving 
child support from the noncustodial parent lack a court order establishing how much is owed. In 1995, 42 
percent of custodial parents lacked a court order. Among custodial parents with a court order who were 
owed child support, 39 percent received the full amount. 32 

Table ES 2. 5. A shows the proportion of custodial mother families who had court orders for child support 
but received no support at all for selected years between 1978 and 1991 . Table ES 2.5.B shows similar 
estimates for 1993 and 1995, though changes in child support questions render these estimates incompa- 
rable to estimates for earlier years. Between 1978 and 1991 the proportion of all eligible custodial mother 
families who received no support ranged between 21 and 28 percent. Rates of nonpayment decreased 
somewhat from 1978 to 1985, from 28 to 21 percent, then rose to about 24 percent by 1991. The estimates for 
1993 and 1995, which are not comparable with earlier estimates, are 29 and 30 percent, respectively. 

Differences by Marital Status. Women who were separated or never married were substantially less likely 
to have court orders for child support than those who were divorced or who had remarried. 33 In 1995, rates 
of nonpayment for those who had court orders ranged from 24 percent among divorced women to 44 
percent among never-married women. 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. In most years, eligible white custodial mother families 
experienced lower rates of nonpayment than either black or Hispanic families. For example, in 1995, the 
most recent year for which estimates are available, the percentage of eligible custodial mother families 
receiving no payment was 27 percent for whites, 4 1 percent for blacks, and 42 percent for Hispanics. 

Differences by Poverty Status. Women who are poor are less likely to have received child support 
payments. In 1995, rates of nonpayment for eligible custodial mothers were 38 percent among poor mothers 
and 27 percent among nonpoor mothers. 

Methods of Payment. Some custodial parents receive their child support payments directly from the 
noncustodial parent or that parent’s place of employment. Other parents use the Child Support Enforce- 
ment program, authorized under Title IV-D of the Social Security Act, to establish and enforce child 
support orders. Families receiving AFDC and Medicaid benefits are required to cooperate with their state’s 
child support enforcement agency. Other families may request these services. Since fiscal year 1992, 
collections made by child support enforcement agencies have increased by nearly 80 percent, from $8 
billion in fiscal year 1992 to $14.4 billion in fiscal year 1998. 34 For the same period, paternity establishments 
increased more than 40 percent and child support orders increased 16 percent. 



32 Scoon-Rogers, L. 1999. Child Support for Custodial Mothers and Fathers; 1995. Current Population Reports, P-60, No. 196, 
Table 7 (Detailed Tables), at http://www.census.gov/hhes/www/childsupport/cs95.html. 

33 Scoon-Rogers, L. 1999. Child Support for Custodial Mothers and Fathers; 1995. Current Population Reports, P-60, No. 196, 
Table 9 (Detailed Tables), at http://www.census.gov/hhes/www/childsupport/cs95.html 

34 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS), Administration on Children and Families. 1998. “Child Support 
Collections Reach New Records.” HHS Press Release. 
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Child support nonpayment: percentage of eligible women" in the United 
States who are not receiving child support, by marital status and by race 
and Hispanic origin: 13 selected years, 1978-1991 





1978 


1981 


1983 


1985 


1987 


1989 


1991 


Total 


28 


23 


24 


21 


24 


25 


24 


Marital status 


Married 


32 


25 


28 


24 


27 


28 


24 


Divorced 


27 


23 


24 


21 


22 


23 


22 


Separated 


27 


16 


13 


12 


26 


20 


26 


Never- married 


19 


27 


24 


20 


17 


27 


26 


Race and Hispanic origin* 5 


White 


27 


23 


23 


21 


23 


24 


22 


Black 


37 


23 


31 


22 


27 


30 


30 


Hispanic 


35 


29 


38 


26 


25 


30 


31 



“Eligible women are those with court orders for child support. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

c Estimates for 1991 were produced using somewhat different assumptions than in previous years and should not be 
contrasted with earlier estimates. 

Sources: 1978-1987 data from Child Support and Alimony, Series P-23, Nos. 112, 140, 141, 154, and 167 (Table 1 in each); 
and Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 173, Table C. Data for 1991 from Current Population Reports, Series P- 
60, No. 187, Table 1. 



Table ES2.5.B 

Child support nonpayment: percentage of eligible women" in the United 
States who are not receiving child support, by marital status, race and 
Hispanic origin, 13 and poverty status: 1993 and 1995 c 





1993 


1995 


Total 


29 


30 


Marital status 


Married 


26 


28 


Divorced 


24 


24 


Separated 


34 


31 


Never-married 


41 


44 


Race and Hispanic origin* 5 


White 


25 


27 


Black 


39 


41 


Hispanic 


35 


42 


Poverty status 


Poor 


35 


38 


Nonpoor 


26 


27 



“Eligible women are those with court orders for child support. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

•"Starting with the April 1994 CPS questionnaire, revisions were made to the questions surrounding child support awards 
and the receipt of payments. Therefore, data for 1991 and earlier (Table ES 2.5.A) are not comparable to the data 
presented in this table. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports, Series P60, No. 196; data for 1993 and 1995 can be 
found at: www.census.gov/hhes/www/childsupport/chldsu94.html (Table 4) and www.census.gov/hhes/www/childsupport/ 
chldsu96.html (Table 4). 
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ES 3.1 

PARENTAL LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION: 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN WITH BOTH PARENTS 
OR ONLY RESIDENT PARENT IN THE LABOR FORCE 

Over the last three decades, the proportion of single-parent families has increased, as has the proportion of 
mothers who work regardless of marital status. 35 These factors have reduced the percentage of children 
who have a parent at home full-time. Figure ES 3.1 presents data on the percentage of children who have 
all resident parents participating in the labor force 36 at some level for the years 1985, 1990, and 1994 
through 1998. 

Parents in the Labor Force by Family Structure. Between 1985 and 1998, the percentage of children who 
have all resident parents in the labor force increased from 59 percent to 68 percent (see Figure ES 3.1). 
Between 1990 and 1996, the percentage of children who have all resident parents participating in the labor 
force was similar for both married-couple families and single-mother families; however, the rate for single- 
mother families increased sharply from 66 percent in 1996 to 74 percent in 1998, while the rate for 
married-couple families was nearly unchanged (64 percent in 1996 and 65 percent in 1998). The rate for 
children in single-father families was much higher, at 91 percent in 1998. 

Parents in the Labor Force by Age of Child. Children under age 6 have been less likely than older 
children to have all resident parents in the labor force (see Table ES 3.1). In 1998, 62 percent of children 
under age 6 had all resident parents in the labor force, compared with 71 percent for older children. 

Parents in the Labor Force by Race and Hispanic Origin. Between 1985 and 1990, white children, black 
children, and Hispanic children all became more likely to have all their resident parents in the labor force 
(see Table ES 3. 1). Between 1 990 and 1 996, the rates stayed virtually the same for blacks and Hispanics and 
increased modestly for whites; however, the rate for all three groups increased between 1996 and 1998, with 
especially large increases for blacks and Hispanics. Between 1996 and 1998, the rate for black children of all 
ages increased from 64 percent to 73 percent, and the rate for black children under age 6 increased from 58 
percent to 7 1 percent. Between 1996 and 1998, the rate for Hispanic children of all ages increased from 50 
percent to 58 percent. By 1998, 68 percent of white children, 73 percent of black children, and 58 percent of 
Hispanic children lived in families in which all resident parents were working. 



ERJC 



35 Bianchi, S.M. 1995. “Changing Economic Roles of Women and Men.” In State of the Union: America in the 1990s, Volume 1 
(Reynolds Farley, ed.). New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 

36 Participating in the labor force means either working or actively seeking work. 
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Toble ES 3.1 

Percentage of children in the United States with both parents or only 
resident parent in the labor force, by age, family structure, and race and 
Hispanic origin: 0 selected years, 1985-1998 





1985 


1990 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


All children 


59 


63 


64 


65 


66 


68 


68 


Under age 6 


51 


55 


56 


59 


58 


61 


62 


Ages 6-17 


63 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


71 


Family structure 


Married-couple 


57 


61 


63 


65 


64 


65 


65 


Under age 6 


51 


54 


57 


59 


58 


58 


58 


Ages 6-17 


61 


65 


67 


68 


67 


69 


68 


Single-mother 


61 


63 


62 


64 


66 


72 


74 


Under age 6 


49 


51 


52 


54 


56 


65 


67 


Ages 6-17 


67 


70 


68 


69 


72 


76 


77 


Single-father 


89 


88 


86 


88 


88 


88 


91 


Under age 6 


90 


90 


85 


86 


86 


89 




Ages 6-17 


89 


88 


86 


88 


89 


88 


90 


Race and Hispanic origin 8 
White 59 


63 


64 


66 


66 


68 


68 


Under age 6 


51 


55 


57 


59 


58 


61 


61 


Ages 6-17 


63 


67 


68 


70 


70 


71 


71 


Black 


60 


63 


62 


6t 


(A 


71 


73 


Under age 6 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


68 


71 


Ages 6-17 


63 


67 


66 


67 


68 


73 


75 


Hispanic 


45 


50 


49 


50 


50 


54 


58 


Under age 6 


40 


44 


41 


44 


43 


49 


52 


Ages 6-17 


48 


54 


54 


54 


55 


57 


62 



"Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: 1985, 1990, 1994, and 1995 statistics calculated by Child Trends based on the March 1985, 1990, 1994, and 1995 
Current Population Surveys; 1996, 1997, and 1998 statistics calculated by the U.S. Bureau of the Census based on the 1996, 
1997, and 1998 Current Population Surveys. 
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Parental and Youth Employment 



ES 3.2 

MATERNAL EMPLOYMENT: PERCENTAGE OF 
MOTHERS WITH CHILDREN UNDER AGE 18 
WHO ARE EMPLOYED, FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME 

Over the last several decades, the increasing proportion of mothers moving into employment has had 
substantial consequences for the everyday lives of families with children. Maternal employment adds to 
the financial resources available to families and is often the only source of income for families headed by 
single mothers — although if child-care services are purchased and unsubsidized, they may offset a substan- 
tial percentage of low- wage mothers’ earnings. 

Maternal employment rates for all mothers with children under age 18 increased steadily from 53 percent 
to 63 percent between 1980 and 1990 (see Figure ES 3.2. A). From 1990 to 1997, rates increased at a slower 
pace from 63 percent to 68 percent. This pattern of increasing maternal employment was evident for all 
mothers, regardless of the age of their children. 

Differences by Age of Child. The percentage of mothers who are employed increases with the age of the 
youngest child for all time periods presented in Table ES 3.2. A. In 1997, 57 percent of mothers with chil- 
dren under age 3 were employed, compared with 64 percent and 74 percent for mothers with youngest 
children ages 3-5 and 6-17, respectively. 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. In 1997, 69 percent of white mothers, 65 percent of black 
mothers, and 53 percent of Hispanic mothers were employed (see Table ES 3. 2. A). Black mothers were the 
most likely to be employed full-time (55 percent). All three groups substantially increased their rates of 
employment between 1980 and 1990 and have continued to increase their rates of employment during the 
1990s. 

Differences by Marital Status. Throughout the period between 1980 and 1997, divorced mothers had 
higher rates of employment than never-married or currently married mothers (see Table ES 3. 2. A). How- 
ever, the gap narrowed over the period as employment increased from 62 percent to 69 percent for married 
mothers and from 40 percent to 57 percent for never-married mothers. In contrast, there was only a slight 
increase from 75 percent to 77 percent for divorced mothers. 

Full-Time Versus Part-Time Employment. Among all employed mothers, 73 percent were working full- 
time in 1997 (see Figure ES 3.2.B). Employed mothers with older children were more likely to work 
full-time than those with young children, with rates ranging from 66 percent for mothers with children 
under age 3, to 76 percent for mothers with a youngest child between the ages of 6 and 17. Divorced 
mothers were more likely to work full-time (85 percent) than never-married mothers (75 percent) and 
married mothers (70 percent). Black mothers who were employed were more likely to work full-time (84 
percent) than white mothers (71 percent) or Hispanic mothers (77 percent). 
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Table ES3.2.A 

Percentage of mothers in the United States with children under age 1 8 who 
were employed, full-time and part-time, 0 by age of youngest child, marital 
status, and race and Hispanic origin: 6 selected years, 1980-1997 





1980 


1988 


1990 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total employed 


53 


60 


63 


64 


66 


66 


68 


Working full-time 


— 


44 


46 


45 


46 


47 


50 


Working part-time 


— 


16 


17 


19 


19 


19 


18 


Age of youngest child 


Under age 3 


37 


47 


50 


52 


54 


55 


57 


Working full-time 


— 


32 


34 


34 


35 


36 


38 


Working part-time 


— 


15 


16 


18 


19 


19 


19 


Ages 3-5 


50 


57 


61 


60 


62 


63 


64 


Working full-time 


— 


40 


43 


41 


42 


43 


47 


Working part-time 


— 


17 


18 


19 


20 


20 


17 


Ages 6-17 


60 


70 


70 


72 


73 


74' 


74 


Working full-time 


— 


53 


53 


53 


53 


55 


56 


Working part-time 


— 


17 


17 


19 


19 


19 


18 


Marital status 


Married, spouse present 


62 


63 


66 


67 


67 


68 


69 


Working full-time 


— 


43 


44 


45 


45 


46 


48 


Working part-time 


— 


19 


19 


21 


22 


21 


20 


Never-married 


40 


45 


46 


48 


48 


49 


57 


Working full-time 


— 


32 


36 


34 


35 


35 


42 


Working part-time 


— 


8 


9 


12 


13 


14 


14 


Divorced 


75 


75 


74 


77 


77 


79 


77 


Working full-time 


— 


66 


66 


63 


64 


66 


65 


Working part-time 


— 


9 


9 


11 


13 


13 


12 


Race and Hispanic origin 


White 


52 


62 


63 


65 


67 


67 


69 


Working full-time 


— 


44 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


Working part-time 


— 


18 


19 


20 


21 


21 


20 


Black 


54 


56 


61 


58 


62 


63 


65 


Working full-time 


— 


48 


53 


47 


50 


52 


55 


Working part-time 


— 


8 


8 


11 


11 


10 


10 


Hispanic 


42 


49 


50 


48 


49 


49 


53 


Working full-time 


— 


38 


39 


36 


37 


37 


41 


Working part-time 


— 


11 


11 


12 


12 


12 


12 



"Percentages for 1980 are not presented separately by marital status and full-time versus part-time due to incompatibilities 
with definitions used in later years. Sums may not add to totals due to rounding. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Source: Unpublished tables, Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on analyses of March Current Population Surveys for 1980, 
1988, 1990, and 1994-1997. 
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Table ES3.2.B 



Number (in thousands) and percentage of employed mothers in the United 
States who worked full-time, by age of youngest child, marital status, and 
race and Hispanic origin: 0 1997 





Full-time 


Part-time 


Total 


Percent Full-time 


All mothers 


17,591 


6,492 


24,082 


73 


Age of youngest child 


Under age 3 


3,564 


1,802 


5366 


66 


Ages 3-5 


3,231 


1303 


4,434 


73 


Ages 6-17 


10,7% 


3,486 


14382 


76 


Marital status 


Married 


12350 


5,171 


17321 


70 


Never-married 


1,729 


576 


2305 


75 


Divorced 


2336 


420 


2,756 


85 


Race and Hispanic origin 0 


White 


13,840 


5,760 


19,600 


71 


Black 


2,852 


538 


3390 


84 


Hispanic 


1,874 


557 


2,431 


77 



a Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 
Source: Unpublished tables, Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on analysis of March Current Population Survey for 1997. 
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Figure ES 3.2.B 

Percentage of employed mothers in the United States who worked full-time, 
by age of youngest child, marital status, and race and Hispanic origin: 0 1 997 





90 - 




O 



“Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 
Source: Unpublished tables, Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on analysis of March Current Population Survey for 1997. 
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ES 3.3 

PARENTAL LABOR FORCE DETACHMENT: 

THE PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN UNDER AGE 18 
WITH NO RESIDENT PARENTS IN THE LABOR FORCE 

Attachment to the labor force is, for the vast majority of families, a necessary prerequisite for financial and 
social stability. Children who have no parents in the labor force are at considerably higher risk of poverty, 
which can have long-term negative consequences for their well-being. 37,38 

Table ES 3.3 presents trends in the proportion of children living in families where there were no resident 
parents attached to the labor force. Data are presented for 1 985, 1 990, and 1 994 through 1 998, by family 
structure, age of child, and race and Hispanic origin. Between 1994 and 1998, there was a large and statisti- 
cally significant decline in the proportion of children living in families in which no resident parent was 
attached to the labor force, as shown in Figure ES 3.3. 

Labor Force Detachment by Family Structure and Age of Child. The rate of parental labor force 
detachment for children in married-couple families was very low, fluctuating between 2 percent and 3 
percent between 1985 and 1998. However, detachment rates for children in families headed by single 
mothers were more than 10 times higher throughout the period. In 1985, 39 percent of children living in 
single-mother families had a nonworking mother (see Figure ES 3.3). This percentage, which stood at 38 
percent in 1994, dropped significantly to 26 percent by 1998. Children living in families headed by single 
fathers experienced parental labor force detachment rates of 9 percent in 1998, compared with a signifi- 
cantly higher 26 percent for children in families headed by single mothers and a significantly lower 2 
percent for children in married-couple families. 

In families headed by single mothers, mothers of children under age 6 were more likely to be detached 
from the labor force than mothers of older children. The gap between the two age groups was 10 percentage 
points in 1998 (33 percent versus 23 percent). 

Labor Force Detachment by Race and Hispanic Origin. White children were significantly less likely 
than black or Hispanic children to have no resident parents in the labor force in 1998, with rates of 7 
percent, 1 7 percent, and 1 3 percent, respectively. However, all three groups experienced significant drops in 
labor force detachment between 1994 and 1998. 




37 Blau, F., and Grossberg, A. 1992. “Maternal Labor Supply and Children’s Cognitive Development.” Review of Economics 
and Statistics 74: 474-48 1 . 

38 Duncan, G., and Brooks-Gunn, J. 1997. “Income Effects across the Life Span: Integration and Interpretation.” In The 
Consequences of Growing Up Poor (G. Duncan and J. Brooks-Gunn, eds.). New York: Russell Sage Press. 
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Table ES 3.3 


Percentage of children 


in the United States with 


no resident parent 


in the 


labor force, by age, family structure, 


and race a 


nd Hispanic origin: 0 


1 selected 


years, 1985-1998 
















1985 


1990 


1994 1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


All children 


11 


10 


12 


ll 


11 


9 


8 


Under age 6 


12 


13 


14 


14 


13 


10 


9 


Ages 6- 17 


10 


9 


11 


10 


9 


8 


8 


Family structure 
















Married-couple 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


Under age 6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Ages 6-17 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


Single-mother 


39 


37 


38 


36 


34 


28 


26 


Under age 6 


51 


49 


48 


46 


44 


35 


33 


Ages 6-17 


33 


30 


32 


31 


28 


24 


23 


Single-father 


11 


12 


14 


12 


12 


12 


9 


Under age 6 


10 


10 


15 


14 


14 


11 


6 


Ages 6-17 


11 


12 


14 


12 


11 


12 


10 


Race and Hispanic origin 3 














White 


8 


7 


9 


8 


7 


7 


7 


Under age 6 


8 


9 


11 


10 


9 


7 


7 


Ages 6-17 


7 


6 


8 


7 


7 


6 


6 


Black 


27 


26 


27 


27 


25 


20 


17 


Under age 6 


33 


34 


33 


33 


32 


23 


20 


Ages 6-17 


24 


21 


24 


23 


21 


18 


15 


Hispanic 


19 


17 


19 


19 


17 


14 


13 


Under age 6 


20 


19 


22 


21 


20 


15 


14 


Ages 6-17 


19 


16 


18 


17 


15 


13 


13 


“Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 


Sources: 1985, 1990, 1994. 


. and 1995 statistics calculated by Child Trends based on analyses of the March 1985, 1990, 1994, 


and 1995 Current Population Surveys; 1996, 1997, 


and 1998 statistics calculated by U.S. Bureau of the Census based on the 


March 1996, 1997, and 1998 Current Population Surveys. 
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Figure ES 3.3 



Percentage of children under age 1 8 in the United States with no resident 
parent in the labor force, by family structure: selected years, 1985-1998 




Sources: 1985, 1990, 1994, and 1995 statistics calculated by Child Trends based on analyses of the March 1985, 1990, 1994, 
and 1995 Current Population Surveys; 1996, 1997, and 1998 statistics calculated by U.S. Bureau of the Census based on the 
March 1996, 1997, and 1998 Current Population Surveys. 
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ES 3.4 

SECURE PARENTAL LABOR FORCE ATTACHMENT: 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN WITH AT LEAST ONE FULLY 
EMPLOYED (FULL-TIME, FULL-YEAR) RESIDENT PARENT 

Parents’ full-time employment over the course of an entire year indicates a secure attachment to the labor 
force 39 and produces a degree of financial security for their children. As shown in Table ES 3.4, the per- 
centage of children in families with at least one securely attached parent increased from 69 percent to 76 
percent over the period 1984 to 1997. However, there were substantial and persistent variations in the rate 
of secure parental attachment to the labor force by race and Hispanic origin, poverty status, age of children, 
and family structure. 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. The parents of children in white families consistently have 
the highest rates of secure attachment to the labor force. Throughout the entire 1984-1997 period, more 
than 70 percent of white children had at least one parent with a secure labor force attachment. In 1997, the 
rate for white children was 79 percent (see Figure ES 3.4). In contrast, 58 percent of black children and 67 
percent of Hispanic children lived in families with at least one parent who was securely attached to the 
labor force. 40 

Differences by Poverty Status. Secure parental labor force attachment is associated with escaping poverty. 
In 1997, only 26 percent of poor families with children had at least one parent with a secure labor force 
attachment, while 88 percent of non-poor families had at least one securely attached parent (see Figure ES 
3.4). The percentage of poor families with at least one parent securely attached to the labor force has 
increased over the period, from 20 percent in 1984 to 26 percent in 1997. 

Differences by Age of Children. Secure parental labor force attachment is more common among families 
with older children. In 1997, 79 percent of families with children ages 12 through 17 had at least one parent 
who was securely attached to the labor force, compared with 77 percent of families with children ages 6 
through 1 1 and 72 percent of families with children under age 6 (see Figure ES 3.4). 40 

Differences by Family Structure. Married-couple families are significantly more likely than other family 
types to have at least one parent securely attached to the labor force. In 1997, 88 percent of married-couple 
families had at least one securely attached parent. In contrast, only 41 percent of the single-mother families 
and 70 percent of the single-father families had a securely attached parent (see Figure ES 3.4). 40 




39 Full employment is defined as having worked at least 50 weeks during the preceding year, working at least 35 hours per 
week for the majority of those weeks. 

40 All of the differences among these three groups are statistically significant. 
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Table ES 3.4 

Percentage of children in the United States with at least one fully employed 
(full-time, full-year) 0 resident parent, by race and Hispanic origin, 13 poverty 
status, age, and family structure: selected years, 1984-1997 





1984 


1989 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Total 


69 


73 


71 


73 


74 


75 


76 


Race and Hispanic origin b 
White 73 


78 


76 


77 


78 


79 


79 


Black 


48 


51 


49 


52 


53 


56 


58 


Hispanic 


58 


62 


57 


59 


61 


64 


67 


Poverty status 

At or below poverty 


20 


22 


21 


24 


) 

25 


25 


26 


Above poverty 


83 


85 


85 


86 


86 


87 


88 


Child’s age 


Under age 6 


65 


69 


67 


68 


69 


71 


72 


Ages 6- 11 


70 


74 


72 


73 


75 


76 


77 


Ages 12-17 


73 


78 


75 


76 


78 


78 


79 


Family structure 


Married-couple 


80 


85 


85 


86 


87 


88 


88 


Single-mother 


32 


34 


33 


35 


38 


39 


41 


Single-father 


61 


64 


61 


60 


67 


67 


70 



“Full employment is defined as having worked at least 50 weeks during the preceding year, working at least 35 hours per 
week for the majority of those weeks. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Sources: 1984-1994 statistics calculated by Child Trends based on analyses of the March 1985, 1994, and 1995 Current 
Population Surveys; 1995, 1996, and 1997 statistics calculated by U.S. Bureau of the Census based on analyses of the 
March 1996, 1997, and 1998 Current Population Surveys. 
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Figure ES 3.4 

Percentage of children under age 1 8 in the United States with at least one 
fully employed (full-time, full-year) a resident parent, by race and Hispanic 
origin, b poverty status, age, and family structure: 1997 
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a Full employment is defined as having worked at least 50 weeks during the preceding year, working at least 35 hours per 
week for the majority of those weeks. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Source: Estimates calculated by U.S. Bureau of the Census based on analyses of the March 1998 Current Population 
Survey. 
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ES 3.5 

CHILD CARE 



The child care needs of American families have been increasing over the past several decades as mothers 
have moved into the labor force in ever greater numbers. Child care that is reliable and of high quality is 
especially important for infants and preschoolers because they are dependent on caregivers for their basic 
needs and safety Yet, the quality of care varies substantially in the United States. 41 Research has clearly 
demonstrated that child-care quality can have substantial impacts on the development of a young child’s 
personality, cognitive skills, social skills, and well-being. 

Child-Care Centers and Preschools. Working mothers with preschool children have increasingly chosen 
care provided in day care centers and preschools. In 1965, only 8 percent of mothers working full-time 
chose day care centers and preschools for child care (see Table ES 3.5. A). By 1994, 34 percent did so. 
Similarly, for children whose mothers worked part-time, use of child care centers and preschools increased 
from 3 percent in 1965 to 22 percent in 1994. 

Child Care in a Nonrelative’s Home. For children of full-time working mothers, care in a nonrelative’s 
home ranged from 25 to 27 percent between 1977 and 1988, then declined to 18 percent by 1994. Similarly, 
for children whose mothers worked part-time, care in a nonrelative’s home peaked at 21 percent in 1986 
and has since declined to 10 percent. 

Child Care at Home. The fraction of children of full-time working mothers cared for at home by either 
relatives or nonrelatives was 26 percent in 1994, compared with 2 1 percent in 1988 and 47 percent in 1965. 
The fraction of children of part-time working mothers cared for at home was 45 percent in 1994, compared 
with 40 percent in 1984-1985 and 47 percent in 1965 (see Table ES 3.5.A). 

Child Care Arrangements by Various Child and Family Characteristics. Table ES 3.5.B presents 1994 
estimates of the distribution of child-care types used by all working mothers (regardless of hours worked) by 
child’s race and Hispanic origin and age, mother’s marital status and educational attainment, poverty 
status, monthly income, and AFDC program participation status. The information in this table indicates 
the following: 

■ Relatives usually care for employed mothers’ children before their first birthday. In 1994, 56 
percent of infants were cared for by relatives either inside or outside the child’s home (see 
Figure ES 3.5). About one-quarter were cared for by nonrelatives inside or outside the child’s 
home, and only 18 percent were cared for in day care centers or preschools. Among toddlers 
(ages 1-2), about half (5 1 percent) were cared for by relatives, while the other half were split 
about evenly between day care centers and preschools (26 percent) and nonrelatives (22 per- 
cent). Among children of preschool age (ages 3-4), 44 percent were cared for by relatives, 
another 37 percent in day care centers and preschools, and 16 percent by nonrelatives. 

M Hispanic families were less likely than white and black non-Hispanics to use day care centers 
and preschools. In 1994, 19 percent of Hispanic children of working mothers were cared for in 
day care centers and preschools, compared with 31 percent of non-Hispanic white children and 
34 percent of non-Hispanic black children. 



41 Whitebook, M., Phillips, D., and Howes, C. 1989. National Child Care Staffing Study. Oakland, Calif.: Child Care 
Employees Project; see also Hayes, C.D., Palmer, J.L., and Zaslow, M.J. (eds.). 1990. Who Cares for America’s Children? 
Child Care Policy for the 1990s. Washington, D.C.: National Academy Press. 
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B Children of employed mothers with higher socioeconomic status were the most likely to be 
receiving care from a day care center or preschool. For example, 22 percent of poor children 
under age 5 received care from such sources, compared with 30 percent of non-poor children. 

Only 20 percent of children whose mothers had less than a high school diploma received care 
from a day care center or preschool, compared with 35 percent of children whose mothers had a 
college degree. In contrast, 63 percent of children of poor mothers were cared for by relatives, 

, compared with only 48 percent of children of non-poor mothers; and 64 percent of children of 
working mothers without a high school diploma were cared for by relatives, compared with 
only 38 percent of children of mothers with a college degree. 

■ Children whose families participated in the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

(AFDC) program were about as likely as other children to attend day care centers or preschools 
(27 percent for participants versus 29 percent for nonparticipants). They were somewhat less 
likely to be cared for by their fathers (15 percent for participants versus 19 percent for nonpar- 
ticipants) and more likely to be cared for by their grandparents (21 percent for participants 
versus 16 percent for nonparticipants). 42 
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42 Statistics for grandparents provided in Casper, Lynne M. 1997. “Who’s Minding Our Preschoolers? Fall 1994 (Update).” 
Current Population Reports^ Supplementary Tables, PPL-81. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Table ES 3.5.A 

Percentage distribution of child care arrangements of children under age 5 
in the United States with employed mothers, by mother's employment 
status: selected years, 1965-1994 

1965 ab 1977 b 1982 b 1984-85 1986 1987 1988 1991 1993 1994 

Mother employed full-time 



Day care center or 
preschool 


8 


15 


20 


Nonrelative care in 
provider’s home 
Grandparent/other 
relative in 


20 


27 


25 


relative’s home 


18 


21 


21 


Father in child’s 
home 


10 


11 


11 


Other care in child’s 






home c 


37 


18 


16 


Other care outside 
child’s home d 


7 


8 


7 



Mother employed part-time 



Day care center or 
preschool 


3 


9 


8 


Nonrelative care in 
provider’s home 


8 


16 


19 


Grandparent/other 
relative in 
relative’s home 


9 


13 


16 


Father in child’s 
home 


23 


23 


21 


Other care in child’s 
home c 24 


20 


20 


Other care outside 
child’s home d 


33 


19 


26 



30 


26 


28 


31 


28 


34 


34 


27 


26 


25 


27 


21 


18 


18 


16 


18 


14 


14 


14 


17 


17 


10 


11 


10 


8 


15 


11 


13 


13 


15 


15 


13 


15 


15 


13 


4 


5 


8 


7 


7 


5 


5 



17 


16 


18 


17 


15 


23 


22 


14 


21 


18 


17 


13 


14 


10 


16 


14 


13 


11 


11 


13 


13 


22 


21 


25 


27 


29 


25 


28 


18 


14 


15 


14 


17 


15 


17 


13 


13 


13 


14 


15 


10 


10 



“Data for 1965 are for children under 6 years old. 

b Data for 1982 and earlier are based on survey questions that asked about care arrangements for the youngest child in the 
family. Percentages for 1982 and earlier have been recalculated after removal of cases in “don’t know” category. 

“Includes care by relatives and nonrelatives. 

includes children who are cared for by their mothers at work, or in kindergarten or school-based activities. 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-23, No. 117, Table A; U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-70, No. 9, No. 20, No. 30, No. 36, and No. 53 (Table 1 in each); Casper, 
L.M. 1997. “Who’s Minding Our Preschoolers? Fall 1994 (Update).” Current Population Reports, PPL-81 (Tables B and 
2). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Table ES 3.5.B 



Percentage distribution of child care arrangements of children under age 5 
in the United States with employed mothers, by selected characteristics* 
1994 





Day Care 


Father in 


Other 


Nonrelative 


Relative in 


Nonrelative 


Mother 


Other Care 




Center/ 

Preschool* 


Child’s 

Home 


Relative in 
Child’s Home 


in Child’s 
Home 


Another 

Home 


in Another 
Home 


Cares 

forChild b 


Arrangements 0 


All preschoolers 29 

Race and Hispanic origin 


18 


9 


5 


16 


15 


5 


1 


White, non-Hispanic 


31 


20 


7 


6 


14 


16 


7 


1 


Black, non-Hispanic 


34 


11 


13 


2 


23 


13 


3 


2 


Hispanic d 


19 


17 


15 


6 


24 


15 


2 


2 


Other 


21 


22 


19 


6 


12 


15 


3 


2 


Age of child 


Under 1 year 


18 


21 


11 


7 


17 


19 


7 


0 


Ages 1-2 


26 


19 


10 


5 


18 


17 


4 


0 


Ages 3-4 


37 


17 


8 


4 


13 


12 


6 


2 


Marital status 
Married, 


husband present 


29 


22 


6 


6 


14 


16 


6 


1 


All other 


marital statuses 6 31 

Educational attainment 


5 


21 


3 


22 


15 


3 


1 


Less than high school 


20 


24 


15 


4 


20 


12 


5 


1 


High school, 4 years 


26 


17 


11 


3 


19 


16 


5 


1 


College, 1-3 years 
College, 4 or 


32 


21 


7 


4 


14 


14 


6 


1 


more years 


35 


15 


6 


9 


11 


17 


5 


1 


Poverty status f 


Below poverty 


22 


18 


15 


4 


20 


11 


10 


1 


Above poverty 30 

Monthly family income f 


19 


9 


5 


15 


16 


5 


1 


Less than $1,200 


24 


17 


11 


4 


22 


15 


6 


1 


$1,200 to $2,999 


26 


22 


10 


3 


19 


13 


6 


1 


$3,000 to $4,499 


27 


19 


10 


4 


15 


18 


6 


2 


$4,500 and over 


36 


15 


7 


9 


12 


16 


5 


1 


Program participation 


AFDC recipient 


27 


15 


17 


3 


18 


11 


6 


2 


AFDC nonrecipient 


29 


19 


9 


5 


16 


16 


5 


1 



“Includes day care centers, nursery schools, and preschools. 
b Includes mothers working at home or away from home, 
includes preschoolers in kindergarten and school-based activities. 
d Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

'Includes married, spouse absent, widowed, separated, divorced, and never married. 
f Omits preschoolers whose families did not report income. 

Source: Casper, Lynne M. 1997. “Who’s Minding Our Preschoolers? Fall 1994 (Update).” Current Population Reports, 
PPL-81 (Tables B, 1, and 2). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Figure ES3.5 

Percentage distribution of child care arrangements of children under age 5 
in the United States with employed mothers, by age of child: 1994 




Child Care Arrangement 



Source: Casper, Lynne M. 1997. “Who’s Minding Our Preschoolers? Fall 1994 (Update).” Current Population Reports, 
PPL-81 (Tables B and 2). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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ES 3.6 

DETACHED YOUTH: PERCENTAGE OF 16- THROUGH 
19-YEAR-OLDS NOT IN SCHOOL AND NOT WORKING 

“Detached youth” refers to young people ages 16 through 19 who are neither enrolled in school nor 
working. This detachment, particularly if it lasts for several years, increases the risk that a young person, 
over time, will have lower earnings and a less stable employment history than his or her peers who stayed 
in school and/or secured jobs. 43 

Since 1985, the percentage of detached youth has fluctuated between 9 and 1 1 percent (see Table ES 3.6). In 
1997, 9 percent of all youth ages 16 through 19 were detached. 

Differences by Sex. Young women are more likely than young men to be detached from both school and 
employment. In 1997, 10 percent of young women but only 8 percent of young men experienced detach- 
ment. 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. Black and Hispanic youth are more likely than white youth to 
be detached from school and employment. In 1997, 14 percent of both black youth and Hispanic youth 
experienced detachment. The corresponding rate for white youth was 8 percent. 

Differences by Age. Youth ages 16 or 17 are more likely than 18- or 19-year-olds to be in school or working. 
In 1997, 14 percent of 18- and 19-year-olds were detached, while only 4 percent of their younger peers were 
detached. 
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43 Brown, B. 1996. “Who Are America’s Disconnected Youth?” Report prepared for the American Enterprise Institute. 
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Toble ES3.6 

Percentage of 16- through 19-year-olds in the United States who are neither 
enrolled in school nor working, 0 by gender and by race and Hispanic origin 13 
and by age: c selected years, 1985-1997 





1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


All youth 


11 


10 


10 


10 


9 


10 


9 


9 


9 


Gender 

Male 


9 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


Female 


13 


12 


13 


12 


11 


11 


11 


11 


10 


Race and Hispanic origin b 
White 10 


9 


9 


9 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


Black 


18 


15 


17 


17 


15 


14 


15 


14 


14 


Hispanic 


17 


17 


16 


16 


16 


17 


16 


16 


14 


Age group 


Ages 16-17 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


4 


4 


4 


Ages 18-19 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


15 


15 


14 


•The figures represent 


a yearly average based on responses for the nine months youth typically 


are in school (September 


through May). Youth are asked about their activities for the week prior to the survey. 

b Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Estimates for whites and blacks include persons of Hispanic origin. 





c Results by age are from noncomposited estimates and are not comparable to data from published tables. 

Source: Special tabulations of the Current Population Survey prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as published in 
America’s Children: Key National Indicators of Well-Being, 1999. Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family 
Statistics, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Table ED5. 
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ES 4.1 

HOUSING PROBLEMS 

Housing is a major expense for most families; however, spending more than 30 percent of income on 
housing may compromise the budget for other essential goods and services. A home's physical condition, 
its safety, the level of crowding in a household, and the quality of the surrounding neighborhood can all 
affect children’s well-being. 44 This section presents recent trends in both the cost burden and the physical 
quality of housing for all households with children under age 18 and for renter households with children 
and very low income. 

Cost Burden. The share of all households (containing children) spending more than 30 percent of their 
incomes on housing increased from 15 percent in 1978 to 28 percent in 1995, while the share spending 
more than half their income on housing doubled from 6 percent in 1978 to 12 percent in 1995 (see Table ES 
4. 1). For renter households with children and very low income 45 the trend was similar, but housing 
expenses were a much higher share of income. Between 1978 and 1995, the percentage of renter households 
(with children and very low income) paying more than 30 percent of their income on housing rose from 59 
percent to 68 percent (with the entire increase occurring between 1978 and 1983), while the percentage 
spending more than 50 percent rose from 31 percent to 38 percent. 

Physical Problems. During this same period, the percentage of households (containing children) living in 
housing with moderate to severe physical problems 46 declined from 9 percent in 1978 to 7 percent in 
1995 47 p or renter households (with children and very low income), the percentage living in housing with 
moderate to severe physical problems declined from 18 percent in 1978 to 13 percent in 1995. 

Differences by Type of Family. Married-couple families with children are the least likely to experience 
housing with physical problems, followed by households with one or no adult and households with two or 
more adults who are not married. In 1995, for example, 6 percent of married-couple households with 
children, 10 percent of households with one or no adult, and 10 percent of households with two or more 
unmarried adults lived in housing with moderate to severe physical problems (see Figure ES 4.1. A). 
Similarly, among all households with children, married couples are the least likely to be paying over 30 
percent of their income on housing. For example, in 1995, 21 percent of married-couple households paid 
over 30 percent, compared with 51 percent of households with one or no adult and 34 percent of house- 
holds with two or more unmarried adults (see Figure ES 4. 1 .B). 




44 Moore, K., Zaslow, M.J., Coiro, M., Miller, S.M., and Magenheim, E. 1996. The JOBS Evaluation: How Are They Faring? 
AFDC Families with Preschool -Aged Children in Atlanta at the Outset of the JOBS Evaluation. Washington, D.C. : U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation; Blackman, T., 
Evason, E., Melaugh, M., and Woods, R. 1989. “Housing and Health: A Case Study of Two Areas in West Belfast.” 
Journal of Social Policy 18(1): 1-26. 

45 Very low income households are those with incomes at or below one-half the median income in a geographic area. 

46 Physical problems include plumbing, heating, electricity, upkeep, and/or hallways. For detailed definitions of “moderate” 
and “severe” physical problems, see U.S. Bureau of the Census and U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, 1997, Current Housing Reports HI 50/95RV, “American Housing Survey for the United States in 1995,” Washington, 
D.C., pp. A-13 and A-14. 

47 This apparently downward trend may not be statistically significant. 
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Table ES 4.1 


Percentage of households with children under age 1 8 


in the United States 


having selected housing problems, 0 all households and very low income 15 




renter households: selected years, 1978- 


■1995 












1978 


1983 


1989 


1993 


1995 


Household type 

All households with children 

Number of households (in thousands) 


32^67 


33,584 


35,735 


35,462 


37,264 


Percentage with 












Any problems 


30 


33 


33 


34 


36 


Moderate or severe physical problems 


9 


8 


9 


7 


7 


Crowded housing 


9 


8 


7 


6 


7 


Cost burden greater than 30 percent 


15 


21 


24 


27 


28 


Cost burden greater than 50 percent 


6 


11 


9 


11 


12 


Severe problems 


8 


12 


10 


11 


12 


Renter households with children and very low income 










Number of households (in thousands) 


4,176 


5,091 


5,892 


6,653 


6^08 


Percentage with 












Any problems 


79 


83 


76 


75 


77 


Moderate or severe physical problems 


18 


18 


18 


14 


13 


Crowded housing 


22 


18 


17 


14 


17 


Cost burden greater than 30 percent 


59 


68 


67 


67 


68 


Cost burden greater than 50 percent 


31 


38 


36 


38 


38 


Severe problems 


33 


42 


33 


34 


32 


Rental assistance 


23 


23 


29 


28 


29 


“Housing problems include physical problems, excessive cost burden, and overcrowding. “Crowded” is defined as having 
more than one person per room. Physical problems include plumbing, heating, electricity, upkeep, and/or condition of 


apartment hallways. For detailed definitions of “moderate” and “i 


severe” physical problems, see U.S. Bureau of the Census 


and U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (1997), Current Housing Reports H150/95RV, 


“American 


Housing Survey for the United States in 1995,” Washington, D.C., pp. A-13 and A-14. Cost burden is the ratio of housing 


costs to reported household income. 












b Very low income households are those with incomes at or below 


one-half the median income in a geographic area. 




Source: U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, tabulations of data from the American Housing Survey 
for the United States as published in America's Children: Key National Indicators of Well-Being, 1998. Federal Inter- 


agency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, Washington, D.C.: 


U.S. Government Printing Office. Table ECON3. 
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Figure ES4.1.A 

Percentage of households with children under age 18 in the United States 
living in housing with moderate to severe physical problems: 0 1995 

20 



15 



0 ) 

CL 



5 



0 



Physical problems include plumbing, heating, electricity, upkeep, and/or condition of apartment hallways. For detailed 
definitions of “moderate” and “severe” physical problems, see U.S. Bureau of the Census and U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (1997), Current Housing Reports H150/95RV, “American Housing Survey for the United States 
in 1995,” Washington, D.C., pp. A-13 and A-14. 

Source: U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, unpublished tabulations of data from the American 
Housing Survey for the United States, 1995. 
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Figure ES4.1.B 

Percentage of households containing children under age 1 8 and paying over 
30 percent of their income on housing: 1 995 
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80 
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60 
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CL 
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All households with children under ege 1 8 Other households with two or more adults 

Married couples Households with one or no edult 

Source: U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, unpublished tabulations of data from the American 
Housing Survey for the United States, 1995. 
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ES 4.2 

FOOD SECURITY 48 

Children’s good health and development depend on a diet sufficient in nutrients and calories. Food 
security has been defined as access at all times to enough nourishment for an active, healthy life. At a 
minimum, food security includes the ready availability of sufficient, nutritionally adequate and safe food, 
and the assurance that families can obtain adequate food without relying on emergency feeding programs 
or resorting to scavenging, stealing, or other desperate efforts to secure food. 49 A family’s ability to provide 
for children’s nutritional needs is linked to income or other resources and secure access to adequate, 
nutritious food. 

Members of food-insecure households are at risk of hunger, that is, the uneasy or painful sensation caused 
by a lack of food. The following indicator measures food insecurity on a scale that indicates increasing 
levels of severity of food insecurity and accompanying hunger. Food-insecure households without hunger 
report having difficulty obtaining enough food, reduced quality of diets, anxiety about their food supply, 
and increased resort to emergency food sources and other coping behaviors, but do not report hunger to a 
significant degree. However, food-insecure households with moderate and severe hunger report increasing 
difficulty obtaining food and decreased food intakes. 50 

■ The percentage of children living in households experiencing food insecurity has remained 
fairly stable since 1995. In 1995, 12.8 percent of children lived in households experiencing food 
insecurity. This rose slightly to 13.0 percent in 1996 and then decreased to 1 1.3 percent in 1997. 

This stability is also evident for children in homes with incomes below the federal poverty level 
and for children in homes with incomes at or above the poverty level (see Table ES 4.2). 

■ In 1997, 4.2 percent of children lived in households experiencing food insecurity with moder- 
ate or severe hunger; 3.5 percent experienced food insecurity with moderate hunger and 0.7 
percent experienced severe hunger (see Figure ES 4.2 and Table ES 4.2). 

M Poor children are much more likely than others to live in households experiencing food 
insecurity with moderate to severe hunger. In 1997, 1 1.1 percent of children in homes with 
incomes below the federal poverty level lived in households experiencing food insecurity with 
moderate to severe hunger, compared to 2.1 percent of children in non-poor households. 

■ Most food-insecure households do not report actual hunger for household members. In 1997, 

1 1.3 percent of all children and 26.8 percent of poor children lived in households experiencing 
food insecurity without hunger evident. 

■ The number of children who actually experience hunger themselves, even though they may 
live in a food-insecure household where one or more family members experience hunger, is 
believed to be significantly smaller than the total number of children living in such house- 
holds. This is because in most such households the adults go without food, if necessary, so that 
the children will have food. 



48 We wish to thank the Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, for providing a draft of the text as 
well as the statistics used in this section. 

49 Life Sciences Research Office and American Institute of Nutrition. 1 990. Core Indicators of Nutritional State for Difficult to 
Sample Populations. Bethesda, Md.: Life Sciences Research Office and American Institute of Nutrition. 

50 See the note to Table ES 4.2 for a description of the Food Security Supplement to the Current Population Survey and for 
details on the food security scale. 
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Table ES 4.2 

Percentage of children under age 18 in the United States living in 
households experiencing food insecurity, by severity and poverty status: 
1995-1997 



Poverty level 


1995 


1996 


1997 


All children 


Food insecure without hunger 


12.8 


13.0 


11.3 


Food insecure with moderate or severe hunger 


62 


62 


42 


Food insecure with moderate hunger 


52 


52 


3.5 


Food insecure with severe hunger 


1.0 


1.0 


0.7 


Children below poverty line 


Food insecure without hunger 


26.6 


28.7 


26.8 


Food insecure with moderate or severe hunger 


15.7 


17.4 


11.1 


Food insecure with moderate hunger 


12.8 


13.9 


9.2 


Food insecure with severe hunger 


2.9 


3.5 


1.9 


Children at or above poverty line 


Food insecure without hunger 


7.9 


8.5 


6.7 


Food insecure with moderate or severe hunger 


3.0 


3.1 


2.1 


Food insecure with moderate hunger 


2.6 


2.8 


1.8 


Food insecure with severe hunger 


0.4 


0.3 


0.3 



Note: The Food Security Supplement is a new survey instrument developed through a long and rigorous process. The 
content of the survey is based on material reported in prior research on hunger and food insecurity and subjected to 
extensive testing by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. It was developed through the consensus of nearly 100 experts 
convened at the 1994 Food Security Measurement and Research Conference convened jointly by the National Center for 
Health Statistics of the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention of the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Food and Nutrition Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The survey was further developed, 
tested, and refined in the next year by conferees, members of a federal interagency working group, and survey method 
specialists from the Census Bureau’s Center for Survey Method Research. The survey contains a systematic set of 
questions intended to identify levels of food insecurity on both a 12-month and a 30-day basis. Data presented in this 
report are 12-month data. Approximately 53,700 households completed the April 1995 basic CPS questionnaire and were 
invited to answer the Food Security Supplement. Of these, 44,730 households completed the supplement, implying a 
noninterview rate of 16.7 percent below the basic CPS sample. The respondents completing the supplement included 
households at all income levels, both above and below the federal poverty thresholds. Special weights were computed to 
adjust the final supplement sample for the demographic characteristics of supplement noninterviews. 

The food security scale provides a near-continuous measure of the level of food insecurity and hunger experienced within 
each household. A categorical measure based on the scale classifies households according to four designated levels of 
household food security: food-secure, food-insecure without hunger, food-insecure with moderate hunger, and food- 
insecure with severe hunger. Food-secure households are households that do not report a significant number of instances 
of difficulty obtaining enough quality food. Food-insecure households without hunger report having difficulty obtaining 
enough food, reduced quality of diets, anxiety about their food supply, and increasing resort to emergency food sources 
and other coping behaviors, but do not report hunger to a significant degree. Food-insecure households with moderate 
hunger report food insecurity and significant instances of hunger for one or more adults and, in some cases, for children. 
Food-insecure households with severe hunger report food insecurity and significant instances of hunger for adults and 
children. For a detailed explanation of the new USDA/DHHS Food Security Measurement scale, see Household Food 
Security in the United States in 1995 (USD A, Food and Nutrition Service, 1997). 

Source: Food Security Supplement to the April 1995, September 1996, arid April 1997 Current Population Survey, as 
published in America's Children: Key National Indicators of Well-Being, 1999. Federal Interagency Forum on Child and 
Family Statistics, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Table ECON4.A. 
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Figure ES4.2 

Percentage of children under age 18 in the United States living in 
households experiencing food insecurity, by severity and poverty status: 
1997 
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Source: Food Security Supplement to the April 1997 Current Population Survey, as published in America's Children: Key 
National Indicators of Well-Being, 1999. Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Table ECON4.A. 
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HC 1.1 

INFANT MORTALITY 

Infancy is commonly divided into the neonatal period, the first 27 days of life, and the postneonatal period, 
28 days to less than one year. About two-thirds of infant deaths occur during the neonatal period (although 
advances in neonatology in recent decades have greatly improved the chances that infants will survive this 
period). The three leading causes of death to infants (one year and younger) are congenital anomalies, 
disorders relating to a short gestation period and low birth weight, and sudden infant death syndrome 
(SIDS). 1 In 1994, SIDS dropped from the second to the third leading cause of infant mortality. The SIDS 
decline accounted for nearly one-third of the total drop in infant mortality in 1995 and 1996. 2 Infant deaths 
due to SIDS have been declining since 1989. 3 

The U.S. infant mortality rate has decreased rapidly over the past three decades, largely due to medical 
developments over this time. Between 1960 and 1997, the rate fell from 26.0 to 7.2 infant deaths per thou- 
sand live births (see Figure HC l.l.A). There was a steep decline in the rate of neonatal deaths (from 18.7 to 
4.8 infant deaths per thousand live births) and a smaller, more gradual decline in the rate of postneonatal 
deaths (from 7.3 to 2.5 infant deaths per thousand live births) 4 . 

International Comparisons. Despite declines in recent decades, the U.S. infant mortality rate ranks 
among the highest of industrialized nations. For example, in 1994, the rate of infant deaths per thousand 
live births was 4.3 in Japan, 5.6 in Germany, 6.2 in England and Wales, and 6.5 in France, compared with 
8.0 deaths per thousand live births in the United States. 5 The Russian Federation, in contrast, had an 
infant mortality rate of 18.6 deaths per thousand live births in 1994. 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin. While infant mortality rates have declined for all races and 
ethnic groups in the United States, there is, nevertheless, considerable variation by race and Hispanic 
origin (see Figure HC 1.1. B). Specifically: 

■ For white infants, the infant mortality rate declined by 74 percent between 1960 and 1997 — 
from 22.9 to 6.0 deaths per thousand live births (see Table HC l.l.A). 

■ For black infants, the infant mortality rate declined from 44.3 to 14.2 deaths per thousand live 
births (see Table HC 1 . 1 .A). 

■ For Hispanic infants, the infant mortality rate declined from 8.6 to 6.0 deaths per thousand live 
births between 1985 and 1997 (see Table HC l.l.A). 

■ For Asian/Pacific Islander infants, the infant mortality rate declined by 40 percent from an 
average of 8.3 deaths per thousand live births during the period 1983-1985 to 5.0 deaths per 
thousand live births in 1997 (see Table HC l.l.B). 6 

■ For American Indian/ Alaska Native infants, the infant mortality rate declined by 37 percent 
from an average of 13.9 deaths per thousand live births during the period 1983-1985 to 8.7deaths 
per thousand live births in 1997 (see Table HC l.l.B). 



1 Hoyert DL, Kochanek KD, Murphy SL. “Deaths: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital Statistics Report 47 (19). 

Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics. 1999. 

2 Singh, G.K., Kochanek, K.D., and MacDorman, M.F. 1994. “Advance Report of Final Mortality Statistics, 1994.” Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report 45 (3 Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Hoyert DL, Kochanek KD, Murphy SL. “Deaths: Final Data for 1997.” National Vital Statistics Report 47 (19). 

Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics. 1999. 

5 National Center for Health Statistics. 1999. Health, United States, 1999. Hyattsville, Md. 

6 Infant mortality data for Asians/Pacific Islanders and American Indians/Alaska Natives are presented from the National 
Linked Files of Live Births and Infant Deaths in Table HC l.l.B. Rather than relying solely on death certificates data, 
which may underestimate mortality for infants of Hispanic origin or of races other than white and black, data from the 
National Linked Files of Live Births and Infant Deaths use race from birth certificates and, therefore, provide more 
accurate data for these populations. The National Linked Files of Live Births and Infant Deaths data are available for 
1983-1991 and 1995-1996, when they began being produced on a regular basis again. 
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Table HC 1.1 .A 

Infant, neonatal, and postneonatal mortality rates (deaths per 1,000 live 
births) in the United States, by race and Hispanic origin: 0 selected years, 
1960-1997 





1960 bc 


1970 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 1997 


Infant d 


26.0 


20.0 


12.6 


10.6 


9.2 


8.9 


8.5 


8.4 


8.0 


7.6 


7.3 


7.2 


White 


22.9 


17.6 


10.9 


9.2 


7.6 


7.3 


6.9 


6.8 


6.6 


6.3 


6.1 


6.0 


Black 


44.3 


33.3 


22.2 


19.0 


18.0 


17.6 


16.8 


16.5 


15.8 


15.1 


14.7 


14.2 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


8.6 


7.8 


7.5 


6.8 


6.7 


6.5 


6.1 


5.9 


6.0 


Neonatal 6 


18.7 


15.1 


8.5 


7.0 


5.8 


5.6 


5.4 


5.3 


5.1 


4.9 


4.8 


4.8 


White 


17.2 


13.7 


7.4 


6.0 


4.8 


4.5 


4.3 


4.3 


4.2 


4.1 


4.0 


4.0 


Black 


27.8 


23.2 


14.6 


12.6 


11.6 


11.2 


10.8 


10.7 


10.2 


9.8 


9.6 


9.4 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


5.4 


5.0 


4.6 


4.3 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


3.8 


3.9 


Postneonatal f 


7.3 


4.9 


4.1 


3.7 


3.4 


3.4 


3.1 


3.1 


2.9 


2.7 


2.5 


2.5 


White 


5.7 


4.0 


3.5 


3.2 


2.8 


2.8 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.2 


2.1 


2.0 


Black 


16.5 


10.1 


7.6 


6.4 


6.4 


6.3 


6.0 


5.8 


5.6 


5.3 


5.1 


4.8 


Hispanic 


— 


— 


— 


3.2 


2.8 


2.8 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 



•Estimates for whites and blacks include Hispanics of those races. Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Hispanic 
rates not available prior to 1985. Infant mortality by Hispanic origin reported by 17 states and the District of Columbia in 
1985; 45 states, New York State (excluding New York City), and the District of Columbia in 1990; 47 states, New York 
State (excluding New York City), and the District of Columbia in 1991; 48 states and the District of Columbia in 1992; 49 
states and the District of Columbia from 1993 to 1996; and all 50 states and the District of Columbia in 1997. 

includes births and deaths of persons who were not residents of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
c Data for 1960 are by race of child; all other years are by race of mother. 
d Under one year old. 

'Under 28 days old. 

Twenty-eight days to one year old. 

Sources: Anderson, R.N., Kochanek, K.D., and Murphy, S.L. 1997. “Report of Final Mortality Statistics, 1995.” Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report 45 (11, Supp. 2), Tables 25 and 26. Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 1997. Also 
previous issues of this annual report [Table 26 in 41 (7, Supp.), Table 25 in 42 (2, Supp.)* Table 28 in 43 (6, Supp.), Table 32 
in 44 (7, Supp.), and Table 25 in 45 (3, Supp.)]. 1970 data from the National Center for Health Statistics. 1996. Vital 
Statistics of the United States, 1991. Vol. II, Mortality, Part A. Washington, D.C.: Public Health Service, (Table 2-2). 
National Center for Health Statistics. 1988. Vital Statistics of the United States, 1985, Vol. II, Mortality, Part A. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, (Table 2-19). National Vital Statistics Report 47 (4), Table 14. Peters, K.D., 
Kochanek, K.D., and Murphy, S.L. 1998. “Deaths: Final Data for 1996.” National Vital Statistics Report 47 (9), Table 26. 
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Table HC 1.1. B 

Infant mortality rates (deaths per 1,000 live births) in the United States, by 
detailed race 0 and Hispanic origin: 6 selected years, 1983-1997 





1983-1985 


1986-1988 


1989-1991 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Infant (all races) 


10.6 


9.8 


9.0 


7.6 


7.3 


7.2 


White 


9.0 


8.2 


7.4 


6.3 


6.1 


6.0 


Black 


18.7 


17.9 


17.1 


14.6 


14.1 


13.7 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


13.9 


13.2 


12.6 


9.0 


10.0 


8.7 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


8.3 


7.3 


6.6 


5.3 


5.2 


5.0 


Chinese 


7.4 


5.8 


5.1 


3.8 


3.2 


3.1 


Japanese 


6.0 


6.9 


5.3 


5.3 


4.2 


5.3 


Filipino 


82 


6.9 


6.4 


5.6 


5.8 


5.8 


Hawaiian and part Hawaiian 


11.3 


11.1 


9.0 


6.6 


5.6 


9.0 


Other Asian or Pacific Islander 


8.6 


7.6 


7.0 


5.5 


5.7 


5.0 


Hispanic 


9.2 


8.3 


7.6 


6.3 


6.1 


6.0 


Mexican American 


8.8 


7.9 


7.2 


6.0 


5.8 


5.8 


Puerto Rican 


12.3 


11.1 


10.4 


8.9 


8.6 


7.9 


Cuban 


8.0 


7.3 


6.2 


5.3 


5.1 


5.5 


Central and South American 


8.2 


7.6 


6.6 


5.5 


5.0 


5.5 


Other and unknown Hispanic 


9.9 


9.0 


8.2 


7.4 


7.7 


6.2 



“Estimates are based on specified race or national origin of mother. 

b Estimates for separate race groups include Hispanics of those races. Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

Sources: Data from the National Linked Files of Live Births and Infant Deaths. Health , United States, 1996-97 \ Table 20. 
MacDorman, M.F., and Atkinson, J.O. 1998. “Infant Mortality Statistics from the 1996 Linked Birth/Infant Death Data 
Set.” Monthly Vital Statistics Report 46 (12, Supp.). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, Tables A and 
C. MacDorman, M.F., and Atkinson, J.O. “Infant Mortality Statistics from the Linked Birth/Infant Death Data Set: 1995 
Period Data "Monthly Vital Statistics Report 46 (6, Supp. 2). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, Tables 
A and C. MacDorman, M.F., and Atkinson, J.O. 1999. “Infant Mortality Statistics from the 1997 Linked Birth/Infant 
Death Dataset.” National Vital Statistics Report 47(23). Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, Tables A 
and C. 
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Figure HC 1.1. A 

Infant, neonatal, and postneonatal mortality rates (deaths per 1,000 live 
births) in the United States: selected years, 1960 a -1996 




“Includes births and deaths of persons who were not residents of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 

Sources: Anderson, R.N., Kochanek, K.D., and Murphy, S.L. 1997. “Report of Final Mortality Statistics, 1995.” Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report AS (11, Supp. 2), Tables 25 and 26. Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics. Also 
previous issues of this annual report [Table 26 in 41 (7, Supp.), Table 25 in 42 (2, Supp.), Table 28 in 43 (6, Supp.), Table 32 
in 44 (7, Supp.), and Table 25 in 45 (3, Supp.)]. 1970 data from the National Center for Health Statistics. 1996. Vital 
Statistics of the United States, 1991. Vol. II, Mortality, Part A. Washington, D.C.: Public Health Service, (table 2-2). 
National Center for Health Statistics. 1988. Vital Statistics of the United States, 1985, Vol. II, Mortality, Part A. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, (Table 2-19). National Vital Statistics Report 47 (4), Table 14. 
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Figure HC 1.1 .B 

Infant mortality rates (deaths per 1,000 live births) in the United States, by 
race and Hispanic origin: 0 selected years, 1 960 bc -l 997 d 




“Estimates for whites and blacks include Hispanics of those races. Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Hispanic 
rates not available prior to 1985. Infant mortality by Hispanic origin reported by 17 states and the District of Columbia in 
1985; 45 states, New York State (excluding New York City), and the District of Columbia in 1990; 47 states, New York 
State (excluding New York City), and the District of Columbia in 1991; 48 states and the District of Columbia in 1992; 49 
states and the District of Columbia from 1993 to 1996; and all 50 states and the District of Columbia in 1997. 

includes births and deaths of persons who were not residents of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
c Data for 1960 are by race of child; all other years are by race of mother. 
d Data for 1997 are preliminary, based on a sample of 85 percent of all deaths. 

Sources: Anderson, R.N., Kochanek, K.D., and Murphy, S.L. 1997. “Report of Final Mortality Statistics, 1995.” Monthly 
Vital Statistics Report 45 (11, Supp. 2), Tables 25 and 26. Hyattsville, Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, Also 
previous issues of this annual report [Table 26 in 41 (7, Supp.), Table 25 in 42 (2, Supp.), Table 28 in 43 (6, Supp.), Table 32 
in 44 (7, Supp.), and Table 25 in 45 (3, Supp.)]. 1970 data from the National Center for Health Statistics. 1996. Vital 
Statistics of the United States , 1991. Vol. II, Mortality, Part A. Washington, D.C.: Public Health Service, (table 2-2). 
National Center for Health Statistics. 1988. Vital Statistics of the United States, 1985, Vol. II, Mortality, Part A. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1988, (Table 2-19). National Vital Statistics Report 47 (4), Table 14. Peters, 
K.D., Kochanek, K.D., and Murphy, S.L. 1998. “Deaths: Final Data for 1996.” National Vital Statistics Report 47 (9), 

Table 26. 
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